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him, and each had something to say about his 
sullen disposition to silence, and his short answers. 
Not that he was accused of anything like mis- 
demeanour, but he was "glum loike," the factory 
people said, and " a surly fellow well deserving his 
name," as the master of his room had told me. 

I had come to Lancashire to take the control of 
my father's spinning-factory a short time before, 
being anxious to do my best toward the hands, 
and I often talked to one and another in a friendly 
way, so that I could the better understand their 
grievances and remedy them with justice to all 
parties concerned. So in conversing with men, 
women, and children, I gradually found out that 
Tim Hibblethwaite was in bad odour, and that 
he held himself doggedly aloof from all ; and this 
was how, in the course of time, I came to speak 
to , him about the matter, and the opening words 
of my story are the words of his answer. But 
they did not satisfy me by any means. I wanted 
to do the man justice myself, and see that justice 
was done to him by others ; and then again when, 
after my curious look at him, he lifted his head 
from his work and drew the back of his hand 
across his warm face, I noticed that he gave his 
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never were. But happen th' toime *11 come when 
' Surly Tim ' '11 tell his own tale, though I often . 
think it*s loike it wunnot come till th* Day of 
Judgment." 

" I ^ope it will come before then," I said, cheer- 
fully. " I hope the time is not far away when we 
shall all understand you, Hibblethwaite. I think 
it has been misunderstanding so far. which has 
separated you from the rest, and it cannot last 
always, you know." 

But he shook his head — not after a surly fashion, 
but, as I thought, a trifle sadly or heavily — so I 
did not ask any more questions, or try to force the 
subject upon him. 

But I noticed him pretty closely as time went 
on, and the more I saw of him the more fully I 
was convinced that he was not so surly as people 
imagined. He never interfered with the most 
active of his enemies, nor made any reply when 
they taunted him, and more than once I saw him 
perform a silent, half-secret act of kindness. Once 
I caught him throwing half his dinner to a 
wretched little lad who had just come to the 
factory, and worked near him ; and once again, as 
I was leaving the building on a rainy night, I came 
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monuments as usual, I caught sight of a dark 
figure sitting upon a little mound under a tree and 
resting its head upon its hands, and in this sad- 
looking figure I recognized the muscular, outline of 
my friend " Surly Tim." 

He did not see me at first, and I was almost in- 
clined to think it best to leave him alone ; but as I 
half turned away he stirred with something like a 
faint moan, and then lifted his head and saw me 
standing in the bright, clear moonlight. 

'' Who's theer > " he said. " Dost ta want owt V 

"It is only Doncaster, Hibblethwaite," I re- 
« turned, as I sprang over the low stone wall to join 
him. " What is the matter, old fellow ? I thought 
I heard you groan just now." 

"Yo* mought ha' done, Mester," he answered 
heavily. " Happen tha did. I dunnot know my- 
sen. Nowts th' matter though, as I knows on, 
on'y Tm a bit out o' soarts." 

He turned his head aside slightly and began to 
pull at the blades of grass on the mound, and all at 
once I saw that his hand was trembling nervously. 

It was almost three minutes before he spoke 
again. 

" That un belongs to me," he said suddenly at 
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sitting before me in the bright moonlight on the 
baby's grave ; it was a man with a hidden history 
of some tragic sorrow long kept secret in his homely 
breast, — perhaps a history very few of us could 
read aright. I would not question him, though 
I fancied he meant to explain himself. I knew that 
if he was willing to tell me the truth it was best 
that he should choose his own time for it, and so I 
left him alone. 

And before I had waited very long he broke the 
silence himself, as I had thought he would. 

^^» ^^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^ 

" It wur welly about six year ago I comn here," 
he said, "more or less, welly about six year. I 
wur a quiet chap then, Mester, an' hadna many 
friends, but I had more than I ha' now. Happen 
I wur better nater'd, but just as loike I wur 
loighter-hearted — but that's nowt to do wi' it. 

"I hadna been here more than a week when 
theer comes a young woman to moind a loom i' 
th' next room to me, an' this young woman bein' 
pretty art' modest takes my fancy. She wurna 
loike th' rest o' th' wenches — loud talkin' an' slat- 
tern i' her ways ; she wur just quiet loike and nowt 
else. First time I seed her I says to mysen. 
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" ' Thank yo' kindly, Master Hibblethwaite/ she 
says ; * but dunnot tak* off tha* coat fur me. Tm 
doin' pretty nicely. It is Mester Hibblethwaite, 
beant it ? ' 

"'Aye, lass,* I answers, 'it's him. Mought I 
ax yo're name ? ' 

"'Aye, to be sure,' said she. 'My name's 
Rosanna — 'Sanna Brent th' folk at th* mill alius 
ca's me. I work at th' loom i* th' next room 
to thine. I've seed thee often an' often.* 

" So we walks home to her lodgin', an' on th* 
way we talks together friendly an' quiet loike, an* 
th' more we talks th' more I sees she's had trouble, 
an* by an* by — bein* on'y common workin' folk, 
we're straightforrad to each other in our plain way 
— it comes out what her trouble has been. 

" ' Yo' p'raps wouldn't think I've been a married 
woman, Mester,' she says ; ' but I ha', an' I wedded 
an' rued. I married a sojer when I wur a giddy 
young wench, four years ago, an' it wur th' worst 
thing as ever I did i' aw my days. He wur one o* 
yo're handsome, fastish chaps, an' he tired o' me as 
men o* his stripe alius do tire o* poor lasses, an' 
then he ill-treated me. He went to. th' Crimea 
after we'n been wed a year, an' left me to shift fur 
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woman deed when I were nobbut a little chap, but 
I never seed 'Sanna Brent smile 'thout thinkin* o* 
how my mother looked when I wur kneelin' down 
sayin' my prayers after her. An* bein* as th' lass 
wur so dear to me, I made up my mind to ax her 
to be summat dearer. So once goin* home along 
wi' her, I takes hold o* her hand an' lifts it up an' 
kisses it gentle — as gentle an' wi' summat th' same 
feelin' as I'd kiss th' Good Book. 

""Sanna,' I says, 'bein' as yo've had so much 
trouble wi* yo're first chance, would yo* be afeard 
to try a second } Could yo' trust a mon again ? 
Such a mon as me, 'Sanna } ' 

"'I wouldna be feart to trust thee, Tim,' she' 
answers back soft an' gentle after a manner. 'I 
wouldna be feart to trust thee any time.' 

" I kisses her hand again, gentler still. 

"'God bless thee, lass,' I says. 'Does that 
mean yes ? ' 

" She crept up closer to me i' her sweet, quiet 
way. 

" ' Aye, lad,' she answers. ' It means yes, an' 
I'll bide by it' 

"'An' tha shalt never rue it, lass,' said I. 
' Tha's gi'en thy life to me, an' I'll gi' mine to thee, 
sure and true.' ' 
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to my lass about it sometimes, an' I dunnot think 
I meant harm, Mester, for I felt humble enough — 
an' when I talked, my lass she'd listen an' smile 
soft an' sorrowful, but she never gi' me but one 
answer. 

"'Tim,' she'd say, 'this is on'y th' skoo' an' 
we're th' scholars, an' He's teachin' us His way. 
We munnot be loike th' children o' Israel i' th' 
Wilderness, an' turn away fro' th' Cross 'cause o' th' 
Sarpent. We munnot say, " Theer's a snake : " we 
mun say, " Theer's th' Cross, an' th' Lord gi' it to 
us." Th' teacher wouldna be o' much use, Tim, if 

th' scholars knew as much as he did, an' I alius 

> 

think it's th' best to comfort mysen wi' sayin', "Th* 
Lord-a'moighty, He knows." ' 

"An' she alius comforted me too when I wur 
worreted. Life looked smooth somehow them 
three year. Happen th' Lord sent 'em to me to 
make up fur what wur comin', 

" At th' eend o' th' first year th' child wur born, 
th' little lad here," touching the turf with his hand, 
"'Wee Wattie' his mother ca'd him, an' he wur a 
fine, lightsome little chap. He filled th' whole 
house wi' music day in an' day out, crowin' an* 
crowin' — an' cryin' too sometime. But if ever 
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white an' cold, but tryin' hard to be brave an' help 
me to bear what she had to tell. 

*' ' Tim/ said she, ' th' Lord ha' sent us a trouble ; 
but we can bear it together, conna we, dear lad ? ' 

" That wur aw, but I knew what it meant, though 
th' poor little lamb had been well enough when I 
kissed him last. 

" I went in an' saw him lyin' theer on his pillows 
strugglin' an' gaspin' in hard convulsions, an' I 
seed aw was over. An' in half an hour, just as th' 
sun crept across th' room an' touched his curls, th' 
pretty little chap opens his eyes aw at once. 

" ' Daddy ! ' he crows out. ' Sithee Dad — ! ' 
an' he lifts hissen up, catches at th' floatin' sun- 
shine, laughs at it, and fa's back — dead, Mester. 

"I've alius thowt 'at th' Lord-a'moighty knew 
what He wur doin' when he gi' th' woman t' Adam 
i' th' Garden o' Eden. He knowed he wur nowt 
but a poor chap as couldna do fur hissen ; an' I 
suppose that's th' reason he gi' th' woman th' 
strength to bear trouble when it comn. I'd ha' 
gi'en clean in if it hadna been fur my lass when th' 
little chap deed. I never tackledt owt i' aw my 
days 'at hurt me as heavy as losin' him did. I 
couldna abear th' sight o' his cradle, an' if ever I 



wur creepin' back again to th' old happy quiet, an' 
we had been for welly six month, when summat 
fresh come. I'll never forget it, Mester, th' neet it 
happened. I'd kissed Rosanna at th' door an' left 
her standin' theer when I went up to th' village to 
buy summat she wanted. It wur a bright moon- 
light neet, just such a neet as this, an' th' lass had 
followed me out to see th' moonshine, it wur so 
bright an' clear ; an' just before I starts she folds 
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both her hands on my shoulder an' says, soft an' 
thoughtful : — 

" * Tim, I wonder if th' little chap sees us ? * 

** ' rd loike to know, dear lass,* " I answers back. 
An' then she speaks again : — 

" ' Tim, I wonder if he'd know he was ours if he 
could see, or if he'd ha' forgot ? He wur such a 
little fellow.' 

" Them wur th' last peaceful words I ever heerd 
her speak. I went up to th' village an' getten 
what she sent me fur, an' then I comn back. Th' 
moon wur shinin' as bright as ever, an' th' flowers 
i' her slip o' a garden wur aw sparklin' wi' dew. I 
seed 'em as I went up th' walk, an' I thowt again 
of what she'd said 'bout th' little lad. 

*'She wasna outside, an' I couldna see a leet 
about th' house, but I heerd voices, so I walked 
straight in — into th' entry an' into th' kitchen, an* 
theer she wur, Mester — my poor wench, crouchin' 
down by th* table, hidin' her face i' her hands, an* 
close beside her wur a mon — a mon i' red sojer 
clothes. 

"My heart leaped into my throat, an' fur a 
minnit I hadna a word, for I saw summat wur up, 
though I couldna tell what it wur. But at last my 
voice come back. 
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*' Theer*s no use o' going* o'er aw we said to each 
other i* that dark room theer. I raved an' prayed 
an* pled with th' lass to let me carry her across th* 
seas, wheer I'd heerd tell theer was help fur such 
loike ; but she pled back i' her broken, patient way 
that it wouldna be reet, an' happen it wur the 
Lord's will. She didna say much to th' sojer. 
I scarce heerd her speak to him more than once, 
when she axed him to let her go away by hersen. 

" ' Tha conna want me now, Phill,' she said. 
*Tha conna care fur me. Tha must know I'm 
more this mon's wife than thine. But I dunnot ax 
thee to gi' me to him, because I know that wouldna 
be reet ; I on'y ax thee to let me alone. I'll go- fur 
enough off an* never see him more.' 

'' But th' villain held to her. If she didna come 
wi' him, he said, he'd ha' her up before th* court fur 
bigamy. I could ha' done murder then, Mester, 
an* I would ha' done if it hadna been for th' poor 
lass runnin' in betwixt us an' pleadin' wi' aw her 
might If we'n been rich foak theer might ha* 
been some help fur her, at least ; th' law might ha' 
been browt to mak' him leave her be, but bein* 
poor workin' foak theer wur on'y one thing : th* 
wife mun go wi' th' husband, an' theer th' husband 
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" We stood here for a minute silent, an' then I 
sees her begin to shake, an* she throws hersen 
down on th' grass wi* her arms flung o'er th' grave, 
an' she cries out as if her death-wound had been 
give to her. 

"'Little lad,' she says, 'little lad, dost ta see 
thy mother ? Canst na tha hear her callin' thee ? 
Little lad, get nigh to th' Throne an' plead ! ' 

" I fell down beside o' th' poor crushed wench 
an' sobbed wi' her. I couldna comfort her, fur 
wheer wur theer any comfort for us ? Theer wur 
none left — theer wur no hope. We was shamed 
an' broke down— our lives was lost. Th' past 
wur nowt — ^th* future wur worse. Oh, my poor 
lass, how hard she tried to pray — fur me, Mester— 
yes, fur me, as she lay theer wi' her arms round 
her dead babby's grave, an' her cheek on th' 
grass as grew o'er his breast. ' Lord God-a'- 
moighty,' she says, ' help us— dunnot gi' us up — 
dunnot, dunnot. We conna do 'thout Thee now, 
if th' time ever wur when we could. Th' little 
chap mun be wi' Thee, I moind th' bit o' comfort 
about getherin' th' lambs i' His bosom. An', Lord, 
if Tha could spare him a minnit, send him down 
to us wi' a bit o' leet. Oh, Feyther! help th' 
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" ' I want thee to mak* me a promise/ said she. 
' I want thee to promise never to forget what 
peace we ha' had. I want thee to remember it 
alius, an' to moind him 'at's dead, an' let his little 
hond howd thee back fro' sin an' hard thowts. I'll 
pray fur thee neet an' day, Tim, an' tha shalt pray 
fur me, an' happen theer'U come a leet. But if theer 
dunnot, dear lad — an' .1 diinnot see how theer 
could — if theer dunnot, an' we never see each 
other agen, I want thee to mak' me a promise that 
if tha sees th' little chap first tha'lt moind him o' 
me, and watch out wi' him nigh th' gate, and I'll 
promise thee that if I see him first, I'll moind him 
o' thee an' watch out true an' constant.' 

" I promised her, Mester, as yo' can guess, an' 
we kneeled down an' kissed th' grass, 'an she took 
a bit o' th' sod to put i' her bosom. An' then we 
stood up an' looked at each other, an' at last she 
put her dear face on my breast an' kissed me, as 
she had done every neet sin' we were mon an' 
wife. 

"* Good-bye, dear lad,' she whispers — ^her voice 
aw broken. ' Doan't come back ' to th' house till 
I'm gone. Good-bye, dear, dear lad, an' God 
bless thee.' An' she slipped out o' my arms an' 



soft-hearted ones had writ me a line to let me 
know. 

"I started awmost afore I'd finished readin' th' 
letter, an' when I getten to th' place I fun' Just what 
I knowed I should. I fun' her — my wife — th' 
blessed lass, an' if I'd been an hour later I wouldna 
ha' seen her alive, fur she were nigh past knowin' 
me then. 
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" But I knelt down by th' bedside an' I plead wi* 
her as she lay theer, until I browt her back to th* 
world again fur one moment. Her eyes flew wide 
open aw at wunst, an' she seed me an* smiled, aw 
her dear face quiverin' i' death. 

" * Dear lad/ she whispered, ' th* path wasna so 
long after aw. Th' Lord knew — He trod it Hissen 
wunst, yo' know. I knowed tha'd come — I prayed 
so, IVe reached th' very eend now, Tim, an' I 
shall see th' little lad first. But I wunnot forget 
my promise — no. Ill look out — fur thee — fur thee 
—at th' gate.' 

'' An' her eyes shut slow an' quiet, an' I knowed 
she was dead. 

"Theer, Mester Doncaster, theer it aw is, fur 
theer she lies under th' daisies cloost by her child, 
fur I browt her here an' buried her. Th' fellow as 
come betwixt us had tortured her fur a while an' 
then left her again, I fun' out — an' she wur so 
afeard of doin' me some harm that she wouldna 
come nigh me. It wur heart disease as killed her, 
th' medical chaps said, but I knowed better— it 
wur heart-break. That's aw. Sometimes I think 
o'er it till I conna stand it any longer, an' I'm fain 
to come here an' lay my hand on th' grass, — an* 
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" Thank yo' again, Mester ! ^' he said, and then 
turned away ; and as I sat pondering I watched his 
heavy drooping figure threading its way among the 
dark mounds and white marble, and under the 
shadowy trees, and out into the path beyond. I 
did not sleep well that night The strained, heavy 
tones of the man's voice were in my ears, and the 
homely yet tragic story sefemed to weave itself into 
all my thoughts, and keep me from rest. I could 
not get it out of my mind. 

In consequence of this sleeplessness I was later 
than usual in going down to the factory, and when 
I arrived at the gates I found an unusual bustle 
there. Something out of the ordinary routine had 
plainly occurred, for the whole place was in confu- 
sion. There was a crowd of hands grouped about 
one corner of the yard, and as I came in a 
man ran against me, and showed me a terribly 
pale face. 

" I ax pardon, Mester Doncaster,'* he said in a 
wild hurry, "but theer's an accident happened. 
One o* th' weavers is hurt bad, an' I'm goin' fur th* 
doctor. Th' loom caught an' crushed him afore we 
could stop it." 

For ,some reason or other my heart misgave me 
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" Lads," I said aloud a few seconds later, " you 
can do no more for him. His pain is over ! " 

For with a sudden glow of light which shone 
upon the shortened path and the waiting figures 
of his child and its mother, " Surly Tim's " earthly 
trouble had ended. 




" LE MONSIEUR DE LA PETITE DAME." 



It was Madame who first entered the box, and 
Madame was bright with youthful bloom, bright 
with jewels, and, moreover, a beauty. She was a 
little creature, with childishly large eyes, a low, 
white forehead, reddish-brown hair, and Greek nose 
and mouth. 

"Clearly," remarked the old lady in the box 
opposite, " not a Frenchwoman. Her youth is too 
girlish, and she has too petulant an air of indif- 
ference." 

This old lady in the box opposite was that 
venerable and somewhat severe aristocrat, Madame 
de Castro, and having gazed for a moment or so a 
little disapprovingly at the new arrival, she turned 
her glasses to the young beauty's companion and 
uttered an exclamation. 

b 
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It was at Monsieur she was looking now. Mon- 
sieur had followed his wife closely, bearing her fan 
and bouquet and wrap, and had silently seated 
himself a little behind her and in the shadow. 

*'Ciell'' cried Madame de Castro, "what an 
ugly little man ! " 

It was not an unnatural exclamation. Fate had 
not been so kind to the individual referred to as 
she might have been — in fact, she had been 
definitely cruel. He was small of figure, insignifi- 
cant, dark, and wore a patient, sphynx-like air of 
gravity. He did not seem to speak or move, 
simply sat in the shadow holding his wife's belong- 
ings, apparently almost entirely unnoticed by her, 

"I don't know him at all," said Madame de 
Castro; "though that is not to be wondered at, 
since I have exiled myself long enough to forget 
and be forgotten by half Paris, What is his 
name } " 

The gentleman at her side — a distinguished- 
looking old young man, with a sarcastic smile — 
began with the smile, and ended with a half laugh, 

" They call him," he replied, " Le Monsieur de la 
petite Dame. His name is Villefort." 

"Le Monsieur de la petite Dame," repeated 
Madame, testily. " That is a title of new Paris — • 
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''Humph!" commented Madame. "But you 
have not told me the name." 

''Madame Villefort's .^ "No, not yet. It was 
Trent — Mademoiselle Bertha Trent" 

''She IS not twenty yet," said Madame, in a 
queer, grumbling tone. " What did she marry that 
man for ? " 

"God knows," replied M. Reriard, not too de- 
voutly, " Paris does not." 

For some reason best known to herself, Madame 
de Castro looked angry. She was a shrewd old 
person, with strong whims of her own, even at 
seventy. She quite glared at the pretty American 
from under her bushy eyebrows. 

" Le Monsieur de la petite Dame ! " she fumed, 
"I tell you it is low — low to give a man such 
names." 

" Oh ! " returned Renard, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, "we did not give it to him. It was an 
awkward servant who dubbed him so at first. She 
was new to her position, and forgot his name, and 
being asked who had arrived, stumbled upon this 
boft mot : * Un monsieur , Madame— le monsieur de 
la petite darnel — and, being repeated and tossed 
lightly from hand to hand, it has become at last 
an established witticism, albeit bandied under 
breath." 
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dried and weather-beaten. We have not a worm- 
eaten emotion between us. I am seventy, and you, 
who are thirty-five, are the elder of the two, Bah ! 
At that girl's age I had the heart of a dove." 

" But that is long ago," murmured M. Renard, 
as if to himself. It was quite human that he should 
slightly resent being classed with an unamlable 
grenadier of seventy. 

"Yes!" with considerable asperity. "Fifty 
years ! " Then, with harsh voice and withered face 
melted suddenly into softness quite ndive^ ^^ Mon 
Dieii I " she said, " fifty years since Arsfene whis- 
pered into my ear, at my first opera, that he saw 
tears in my eyes ! " 

It was at this instant that there appeared in the 
Villefort box a new figure — that of a dark, slight 
young man of graceful movements, — in fact, a 
young man of intensely striking appearance. M. 
Villefort rose to receive him with serious courtesy, 
but the pretty American was not so gracious. Not 
until he had seated himself at her side and spoken 
to her did she turn her head and permit her eyes 
simply to rest upon his face. 

M. Renard smiled again. 

^ Enter," he remarked in a low tone, — " enter 
M. Ralph Edmondstone, the cousin of Madame." 
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"Something metaphysical, about a poem, or a 
passage of music, or a picture, — or perhaps his 
soul," returned M. Renard, " His soul is his strong 
point, — ^he pets it and wonders at it. He puts it 
through its paces. And yet, singularly enough, he 
is never ridiculous — only fanciful and naive. It is 
his soul which so fascinates women.'* 

Whether this last was true of other women of 
not, Madame Villefort scarcely appeared fascinated. 
As she listened, her eyes still rested upon his eager 
mobile face, but with a peculiar expression,— an 
expression of critical attention, and yet one which 
somehow detracted from her look of youth, as if she 
weighed his words as they fell from his lips and 
classified them, without any touch of the enthusiasm 
which stirred within himself. 

Suddenly she rose from her seat and addressed 
her husband, who immediately rose also. Then she 
spoke to M. Edmondstone, and without more ado 
the three left the box, — the young beauty, a little 
oddly, rather followed than accompanied by her 
companions, — at the recognition of which circum- 
stance Madame de Castro uttered a series of sharp 
ejaculations of disapproval. 

" Bah I Bah ! " she cried. " She is too young 
for such airs 1 — as if she were Madame I'lmp^ra- 
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time the marriage had taken place had been ready 
with sardonic explanations. 

" There are women who are avaricious enough to 
sell their souls," they cried ; •" and the maternal 
Trent is one of them. The girl is only to blame 
for allowing herself to be bullied into the match." 

" But the weak place in this argument," said 
M. Renard, " is, that the people are too rich to be 
greatly influenced by money. If there had been a 
title, — but there was no title." 

Neither did Bertha Trent comport herself like a 
cowed creature. She took her place in society as 
Madame Villefort in such a manner as could give 
rise to no comment whatever ; only one or two of 
the restless inquisitive wondered if they had not 
been mistaken in her. She was, as I have said 
already, a childishly small and slight creature, — the 
kind of woman to touch one with suggestions of 
helplessness and lack of will ; and yet, notwith- 
standing this, a celebrated artist — a shrewd, worldly 
wise old fellow — who had painted her portrait, had 
complained that he was not satisfied with it because 
he had not done justice to " the obstinate endur- 
ance in her eye." 

It was to her cousin, Ralph Edmondstone, he 
had said this with some degree of testiness, and 
Edmondstone had smiled and answered — 
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" Always there ! '* commented a sharp American 
belle of mature years, "like an ugly little con- 
science." 

Edmondstone's first meeting with his cousin after 
his return to Paris was accidental He had rather 
put off visiting her, and one night, entering a 
crowded room, he found himself standing behind a 
girl's light figure and staring at an abundance of 
reddish-brown hair. When, almost immediately, 
the pretty head to which this hair belonged turned 
with a slow, yet involuntary-looking movement 
toward him, he felt that he became excited without 
knowing why. 

"Ah, Bertha ! " he exclaimed. 

She smiled a little and held out her hand, and he 
immediately became conscious of M. Villefort being 
quite near and regarding him seriously. 

It was the perverseness of fate that he should 
find in Bertha Villefort even more than he had 
once seen in Bertha Trent, and there had been a 
time when he had seen a great deal in Bertha 
Trent. In the Trent household he had been a 
great favourite. No social evening or family 
festivity had seemed complete without his presence. 
The very children had felt that they had a claim 
upon his good humour, and his tendency to break 
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He. was sincerely convinced that from this 
moment he understood and had the right to pity 
and watch over her. He went oftener to see her. 
In her presence he studied her closely, absent he 
brooded over her. He became impatiently in- 
tolerant of M. Villefort, and prone to condemn 
him, he scarcely knew for what. 

" He has no dignity — no perception," was his 
mental decision. " He has not even the delicacy 
to love her, or he would have the tenderness to 
sacrifice his own feelings and leave her to herself. 
I could do it for a woman I loved," 

But M. Villefort was always there, — gravely 
carrying the shawls, picking up handkerchiefs, and 
making himself useful. • 

^^ Lnbicile !^^ muttered M. Renard under cover 
of his smile and his moustache, as he stood near 
his venerable patroness the first time she met the 
Villeforts. . 

" Blockhead ! '* stealthily ejaculated that amiable 
aristocrat. But though she looked grimly at M. 
Villefort, M. Renard was uncomfortably uncertain 
that it was he to whom she referred. 

'*Go and bring them to me," she commanded. 
** Go and bring them to me before some one else 
engages them. I want to talk to that girl." 
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possible that Madame de Castro has fascinated 
him into forgetting me ? " 

Edmondstone went to his hotel that night in a 
melancholy mood. He even lay awake to think 
what a dreary mistake his cousin's marriage was. 
She had been such a tender and easily swayed 
little soul as a girl, and now it really seemed as if 
she was hardening into a woman of the world. In 
the old times he had been wont to try his sonnets 
upon Bertha as a musician tries his chords upon 
his most delicate instrument. Even now he re- 
membered certain fine, sensitive expressions of hers 
which had thrilled him beyond measure. 

" How could she marry such a fellow as that — 

« 

how could she.^" he groaned. "What does it 
mean ? It must mean something." 

He was pale and heavy-eyed when he wandered 
round to the Villeforts* the following morning. 
M. Villefort was sitting with Bertha and reading 
aloud. He stopped to receive their visitor punc- 
tiliously and inquire after his health. 

" M. Edmondstone cannot have slept well," he 
remarked. 

" I did not sleep at all," Edmondstone answered, 
*' and naturally have a headache." 

Bertha pointed to a wide lounge of the pouf 
order. 
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thousand things by intuition — to comprehend her, 
himself, the past. Before he moved he knew that 
Villefort was not in the room, and he had caught a 
side glimpse of the pretty blue of Bertha*s dress. 

But he had not imagined the face he saw when 
he turned his head to look at her. She sat in a 
rigid attitude, leaning against the high cushioned 
back of her chair, her hands clasped above her 
head. She stared at the fire with eyes wide and 
strained with the agony of tears unshed, and amid 
the rush of all other emotions, he was peculiarly 
conscious of being touched by the minor one of his 
recognition of her look of extreme youth — the look 
which had been wont to touch people in the girl 
Bertha Trent. He had meant to speak clearly, 
but his voice was only a loud whisper when he 
sprang up, uttering her name. 

" Bertha \ Bertha ! Bertha ! " as he flung himself 
upon his knees at her side. 

Her answer was an actual cry, and yet it reached 
no higher pitch than his own intense whisper. 

*' I thought you were asleep ? '' 

Her hands fell and he caught them* His sad 
impassioned face bowed itself upon her palms. 

*'I am awake, Bertha," he groaned. "I ^am 
awake — at last." 
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• 

and suddenness of his emotion and her own had 
overborne her into this strange unmeant confes- 
sion ; but her mood was unlike his, — it was merely 
receptive. She listened to his unavailing regrets, 
but told him little of her own past. 

" Jt does not matter," she said drearily. " It is 
all over. Let it rest. The pain of to-day and 
to-morrow is enough for us. We have borne yes- 
terday ; why should we want it back again } " 

And when they parted she said only one thing 
of the future — 

" There is no need that we should talk. There 
is nothing for us beyond this point. We can only 
go back. We must try to forget — and be satisfied 
with our absinthe." 

Instead of returning to his hotel, Edmondstone 
found his way to the Champs Elys^es, and finally 
to the Bois. He was too wretched to have any 
purpose in his wanderings. He walked rapidly, 
looking straight before him and seeing nobody. 
He scarcely understood his own fierce emotions. 
Hitherto his fancies had brought him a vague 
rapture; now he experienced absolute anguish. 
Every past experience had become trivial. What 
happiness is so keen as one's briefest pain } As 
he walked he lived again the days he had thrown 
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again they saw him every day. He spent his 
mornings with them, joined them in their drives, 
at their opera-box, or at the entertainments of 
their friends. He also fell into his old place in 
the Trent household, and listened with a vague 
effort at interest to Mrs.. Trent's maternal gossip 
about the boys' college expenses. Bertha's house- 
hold, and Jenny's approaching social d^buL He 
was continually full of a feverish longing to hear 
of Bertha, — to hear her name spoken, her ingoings 
and outcomings discussed, her looks, her be- 
longings. 

"The fact is," said Mrs. Trent, as the winter 
advanced, " I am anxious about Bertha. She does 
not look strong. I don't know why I have not 
seen it before, but all at once I found out yesterday 
that she is really thin. She was always slight and 
even a little fragile, but now she is actually thin. 
One can see the little bones in her wrists and 
fingers. Her rings and her bracelets slip about 
quite loosely." 

"And talking of being thin, mother," cried 
Jenny, who was a frank, bright sixteen-year-old, 
"look at Cousin Ralph himself. He has little 
hollows in his cheeks, and his eyes are as much 
too big as Bertha's. Is the sword wearing out the 
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scabbard, Ralph ? That is what they always say 
about geniuses, you know." ^ 

" Ralph has not looked well for some time," said 
Mrs. Trent. " As for Bertha, I think I shall scold 
her a little, and M. Villefort too. She has been 
living too exciting a life. She is out continually. 
She must stay at home more and rest. It is rest I 

she needs." 

" If you tell Arthur that Bertha looks ill," began 
Jenny. 

Edmondstone turned toward her sharply. " Ar- 
thur ! " he repeated. " Who is Arthur } " 

Mrs. Trent answered with a comfortable laugh. 

"It- is M. Villefort's name," she said, "though 
none of us call him Arthur but Jenny. Jenny and 
he are great friends." 

"I like him better than any one else," said 
Jenny, stoutly. "And I wish to set a good 
example to Bertha, who never calls him anything 
but M. Villefort, which is absurd. Just as if they 
had been introduced to each other about a week 
ago." 

" I always hear him address her as Madame 
Villefort," reflected Edmondstone, somewhat 
gloomily. 

" Oh yes ! " answered Jenny, " that is his French 
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way of studying her fancies. He would consider 
it taking an unpardonable liberty to call her 

* Bertha/ since she only favours him with ' M. 
Villefort* I said to him only the other day, 

* Arthur, you are the oddest couple ! You're so 
grand and well-behaved, I cannot imagine you 
scolding Bertha a little, and I have never seen you 
kiss her since you were married/ I was half 
frightened after I had said it. He started as if 
he had been shot, and turned as pale as death. I 
really felt as if I had done something frightfully 
improper.'* 

" The French are so different from the Ameri- 
cans,'* said Mrs. Trent, " particularly those of M. 
Villefort's class. They are beautifully punctilious, 
but I don't call it quite comfortable, you know." 

Her mother was not the only person who noticed 
a change in Bertha Villefort. Before long it was 
a change so marked that all who saw her observed 
it. She had become painfully frail and slight. 
Her face looked too finely cut, her eyes had 
shadowy hollows under them, and were always 
bright with a feverish excitement. 

" What is the matter \vith your wife } ""demanded 
Madame de Castro of M. Villefort. Since their 
first meeting she had never loosened her hold upon 
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gravely. But naturally this could not last long. 
She soon began to talk again, and it was not many 
minutes before she found M. Villefort in her path 
once more. 

" I never thought I could like a Frenchman so 
much/' she said, in all enthusiastic good faith. 
" At first, you know," with an apologetic half laugh, 
" I wondered why you had not taken an American 
instead, when there were so many to choose from, 
but now I understand it. What beautiful tender 
things he can say, Bertha, and yet not seem in the 
least sentimental! Everything comes so simply 
right from the bottom of his heart. Just think 
what he said to me yesterday when he brought me 
those flowers. He helps me with mine, and it is 
odd how things will cheer up and grow for him. 
I said to him, * Arthur, how is it that no flower ever 
fails you ? ' and he answered in the gentlest quiet 
way, * Perhaps because I never fail them. Flowers 
are like people, — one must love and be true to 
them, not only to-day and to-morrow, but every 
day — every hour — always.' And he says such 
things so often. That is why I am so fond of 
him." 

As she received no reply, she turned towards the 
lounge. Bertha lay upon it motionless and silent, 
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— only a large tear trembled on her cheek. Jenny 
sprang up, shocked and checked, and went to her. 

"Oh, Bertha!" she cried, "how thoughtless I 
am to tire you so, you poor little soul ! Is it true 'J 

that you are so weak as all that ? I heard mamma 
and Arthur talking about it, but I scarcely believed ! 

it. They said you must go to Normandy and be 
nursed." 

" I don't want to go to Normandy," said Bertha. 
" I — I am too tired. I only want to lie still and 
rest. I have been out too much." 

Her voice, however, was so softly weak that in 
the most natural manner Jenny was subdued into 
shedding a few tears also, and kissed her fervently. 

" Oh, Bertha ! " she said, " you must do anything 
— anything that will make you well — if it is only 
for Arthur's sake. He loves you so — so terribly." 

Whereupon Bertha laughed a little hysterically. ' 

" Does he," she said, " love me so ' terribly } * 
Poor M. Villefort > " 

She did not go to Normandy, however, and still 
went into society, though not as much as had been 
her habit. When she spent her evenings at home, 
some of her own family generally spent them with 
her, and M. Villefort or Edmondstone read aloud 
or talked. 
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In fact, Edmondstone came oftener than ever. 
His anxiety and unhappiness grew upon him, and 
made him moody, irritable, and morbid. 

One night, when M. Villefort had left them alone 
together for a short time, he sprang from his chair 
and came to her couch, shaken with suppressed 
emotion. 

"That man is killing you!" he exclaimed. 
'' You are dying by inches ! I cannot bear it ! " 

" It is not he who is killing me," she answered ; 
and then M. Villefort returned to the room with 
the book he had been in search of. 

In this case Edmondstone's passion took new 
phases. He wrote no sonnets, painted no pictures. 
He neglected his work, and spent his idle hours in 
rambling here and there in a gloomy, unsociable 
fashion. 

" He looks," said M. Renard, " as if his soul 
had been playing him some evil trick." 

He had at first complained that Bertha had 
taken a capricious fancy to Madame de Castro, 
but in course of time he found his way to the old 
woman's salon too, though it must be confessed 
that Madame herself never showed him any great 
favour. But this he did not care for. He only 
cared to sit in the same room with Bertha, and 
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there were few people in the Trent and Villefort 
circles who had not their opinions on the subject 
of Madame Villefort and her cousin. 

There was a mixture of French and American 
gossip and comment, frank satire, or secret remark. 
But to her credit be it spoken, Madame de Castro 
held grim silence, and checked a rumour occasion- 
ally with such amiable ferocity as was not without 
its good effect. 

% The pink and white blossoms were already 
beginning to strew themselves at the feet of the 
pedestrians, when one morning M. Villefort pre- 
sented himself to Madame, and discovered her 
sitting alone in the strangest of moods. 

" I thought I might have the pleasure of driving 
home with Madame Villefort. My servant informed 
me that I should find her here.'* 

Madame de Castro pointed to a chair. 

" Sit down," she commanded. 

M. Villefort obeyed her in some secret but well- 
concealed amazement. He saw that she was under 
the influence of some unusual excitement Her 
false front was pushed fantastically away, her 
rouge and powder were rubbed off in patches, her 
face looked set and hard. Her first words were 
abominably blunt 
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"M. Villefort," she said, "do you know what 
your acquaintances call you ?" 

A deep red rose slowly to his face, but he did 
not answer. 

" Do you know that you are designated by them 
by an absurd title — that they call you in ridicule 
* Le Monsieur de la petite Dame ? ' Do you know 
that ? " 

His look was incomprehensible, but he bowed 
gravely. 

"Madame," he answered, "since others have 
heard the title so often, it is but natural that I 
myself should have heard it more than once." 

She regarded him in angry amazement. She 
was even roused to rapping upon the floor with her 
gold-headed cane. 

" Does it not affect you ? " she cried. " Does it 
not move you to indignation ? " 

" That, Madame," he replied, " can only be my 
affair. My friends will allow me my emotions, at 
least." 

Then she left her chair and began to walk up 
and down, striking the carpet hard with her cane 
at every step. 

" You are a strange man," she remarked. 

" Suddenly, however, when just on the point of 
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starting upon a fresh tour, she wheeled about and 
addressed him sharply. 

" I respect .you/' she said ; " and because I 
respect you, I will do you a good turn." 

She made no pretence at endeavouring to soften 
the blow she was about to bestow. She drew 
forth from her dress a letter, the mere sight of 
which seemed to goad her to a mysterious excite- 
ment 

" See," she cried ; " it was M. Ralph Edmond* 
stone who wrote this, — it was to Madame Villefort 
it was written. It means ruin and dishonour. I 
offer it to you to read." 

M. Villefort rose and laid his hand upon his 
chair to steady himself. 

" Madame," he answered, " I will not touch it." 

She struck herself upon her withered breast. 

" Behold me ! " she said. " J/^ ! I am seventy 
years old ! Good God ! seventy ! I am a bad old 
woman, and it is said I do not repent of my sins. 
I, too, have been a beautiful young girl. I, too, 
had my first lover. I, too, married a man who had 
not won my heart. It does not matter that the 
husband was Worthy and the lover was not, — one 
learns that too late. My fate was what your wife's 
Will be if you Will Hot sacrifice your pride and save 
her." 
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tQ-night I There ! Monsieur, I h^iye done. Be- 
hold the letter! Take it or leave it, Jts you 
please." And sjie flung it upon tl^CJ floor at his 
feet, 

She paused a moment, wondering what he 
would do. 

He bent down and picked the letter up. 

'' I will take it/' he said. 

All at once he had become calm, and when he 
rose and uttered his last words to ber, there was 
upon his fi^ce a faint smile. 

" J, too," he said,—" I, too, Madame, suffer from 
ft mad and hopeless passion, and thus can compre- 
hend the bitterness of M. Edmonds^one's pangs. 
I, too, would implore in the name of love and God, 
•^if I might, but I may not." And so he took his 
departure. 

Until evening Bertha did not see him. Th^ 
afternoon she spent alone and in writing lettef^, 
and having completed and sealed the last, sbq went 
to her couch and tried to pleep, One entering the 
room, as she lay upon the violet cushions, her 
handa at her sides, heir eyes closed, might well 
have been shocked. Her spotless pallor, the fine 
sharpness of her face, thfe sliadoWs under her eyes, 
her motionlessness, would have ekcused the mo- 
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She seemed for the moment quite unhappy. 

" Let me see what you have chosen." 

He drew from his pocket a case and opened it 

" Oh," she cried, " how pretty and how suitable 
for a girl ! " 

They were the prettiest, most airy set of pearls 
imaginable. 

She sat and looked at them for a few seconds 
thoughtfully, and then handed them back. 

"You are very good, and Jenny will be in 
ecstasies," she said. 

" It is a happiness to me to give her pleasure," 
he returned. "I feel greit tenderness for her. 
She is not like the young girls I have known. 
Her innocence is of a frank and noble quality, 
which is. better than ignorance. One could not 
bear that the slightest shadow of sin or pain 
should fall upon her ; the atmosphere surrounding 
her is so bright with pure happiness and the 
courage of youth." 

Involuntarily he held out his hand. 

"Will you," he began. His voice fell and 
broke. " Will you go with me } " he ended. 

He saw that she was troubled. 

" Now ? " she faltered. 

" Yes — now." 
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" So late as that ! " exclaimed Bertha, and sank 
into a chair with a faint laugh. " Why, to-day is 
over," she said. " It is to-morrow.'* 

M. Villefort had approached a side table. Upon 
it lay a peculiar-looking oblong box. 

" Ah," he said softly, " they have arrived." 

" What are they ? " Bertha asked. 

He was bending over the box to open it, and did 
not turn towards her, as he replied — 

" It is a gift for a young friend of mine, — a 
brace of pistols. He has before him a long jour- 
ney in the East, and he is young enough to have 
a fancy for firearms." 

He was still examining the weapons when 
Bertha crossed the room on her way upstairs, and 
she paused an instant to look at them. 

"They are very handsome," she said. "One 
could almost wear them as ornaments." 

" But they would have too threatening a look," 
he answered, lightly. 

As he raised his eyes they met hers. She half 
started backward, moved by a new sense of the 
haggardness of his face. 

" You are ill ! *' she exclaimed. " You are as 
colourless as marble.** 

" And you, too,** he returned, still with the same 
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of a pistol ! What dread seized her she knew not. 
She was across the room and had wrenched the 
door open in an instant, then with flying feet down 
the corridor and the staircase. But half-way down 
the stairs she began to cry out aloud, "Arthur! 
Arthur!" not conscious of her own voice — 
"Arthur, what is it .^ " The door of the drawing- 
room flew open before the fierce stroke of her 
palm. 

M. Villefort stood where she had left him ; but 
while his left hand supported his weight against 
the table, his right was thrust into his breast. 
One of the pistols lay at his feet. 

She thought it was Death's self that confronted 
her in his face, but he spoke to her, trying faintly 
to smile. 

" Do not come in," he said, " I have met with — 
an accident It is nothing. Do not come in. A 
servant " 

His last recollection was of her white face and 
white draperies as he fell, and somehow, dizzy, 
sick, and faint as he was, he seemed to hear her 
calling out, in a voice strangely like Jenny's, 
" Arthur ! Arthur 1 " 

In less than half an hour the whole house was 
astir. Upstairs physicians were with the wounded 
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uttered a low, struggling cry. the paper was 
crushed in her hand, she cast one glance around 
the room as if in bewildering search for refuge, and 
flung herself upon her mother*s breast. 

*' Save me, mother ! " she said. " Help me ! If 
he dies now, I shall go mad ! ** 

Afterward, in telling her story at home, good 
Mrs. Trent almost broke down. 

" Oh, Jenny ! " she said. "Just to think of the 
poor fellow*s having had it in his pocket then ! Of 
course I did hot see it, but one can fancy that it 
was something kind and tender, — perhaps some 
little surprise he had planned for her. It seemed 
as if she could not bear it.** 

M. Villefort^s accident was the subject of discus- 
sion for many days. He had purchased a wonder- 
ful pair of pistols as a gift for a young friend. 
How it had happened that one had been loaded 
none knew ; it was just possible that he had been 
seized with the whim to load It himself — at all 
events, it had gone off in his hands. Ah inch — 
nay, half an inch — to the right, and Madame Ville- 
fort, who flew downstairs at the sound of the 
report, would only have found a dead man at her 
feet. 

*^Mafoi ! '* said M. Renard, repressing his smile i 
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that letter in her breast ? I see her put her hand 
to it in the strangest way a dozen times a day." 

One night, awakening from a long sleep to a 
clearer mental consciousness than usual, M. Ville- 
fort found his apparition standing over him. 

She stood with one hand clinched upon her 
breast, and she spoke to him. 

"Arthur!" she said, — "Arthur, do you know 
me .? " 

He answered her, " Yes." ^ 

She slipped down upon her knees, and held up 
in her hand a letter crushed and broken. 

" Try to keep your mind clear while you listen 
to me," she implored. "Try — try! I must tell 
you, or I shall die. I am not the bad woman you 
think me. I never had read it — I had not seen 
it. I think he must have been mad. Once I 
loved him, but he killed my love himself. I could 
not have been bad like that, Jenny ! — mother ! 
— ^Arthur ! believe me ! believe me ! " 

In this supreme moment of her anguish and 
shame she forgot all else. She stretched forth her 
hands, panting. 

" Believe me ! It is true ! Try to understand ! 
Some one is coming ! Say one word before it is 
too late ! " 
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Of the three he was by far the n\ost haggard 
figure, and when Bertha came down to meet him 
in the empty drawing-room, he became a wretched 
figure with a broken, hopeless air. For a few 
seconds Bertha did not speak, but stood a pace or 
two away looking at him. It seemed, in truth, as 
she waited there in her dark, nun-like dress, that 
nearly all her beauty had left her. There remained 
only her large sad eyes and pretty hair, and the 
touching look of extreme youth. In her hand she 
held the crushed letter. 

" See ! " she said at last, holding this out to him. 
" I am not so bad — so bad as that." 

He caught it from her hand and tore it into frag- 
ments. He was stabbed through and through with 
shame and remorse. After all, his love had been 
strong enough here, and his comprehension keen 
enough to have made him repent in the dust of the 
earth, in his first calm hour, the insult he had put 
upon her. 

" Forgive me ! " he cried ; " oh, forgive me 1 *' 

The few steps between them might have been a 
myriad of miles, 

" I did love you — ^long ago," she said ; " but 
you never thought of me. You did not understand 
me then — nor afterward. All this winter my love 
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There was a pause, during which he looked 
down at the floor, and even trembled a little. 

" I have done you more wrong than I thought,'* 
he said. 

" Yes," she replied ; " a thousand-fold more." 

It seemed as if there might have been more to 
say, but it was not said. 

In a little while he roused himself with an effort. 

" I am not a villain ! " he said. " I can do one 
thing. I can go to Villefort — if you care." 

She did not speak. So he moved slowly away 
until he reached the door. With his hand upon 
the handle he turned and looked back at her. 

" Oh, it is good-bye — good-bye ! " he almost 
groaned. 

" Yes." 

He could not help it — few men could have dbne 
so. His expression was almost fierce as he spoke 
his next words. 

"And you will love him— yes, you will love 
himr 

"No," she answered, with bitter pain. "I am 
not worthy." 

It was a year or more before the Villeforts were 
seen in Paris again, and Jenny enjoyed her wander- 
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ings with them wondrously. In fact, she was the 
leading member of the party. She took them 
where she chose, — to queer places, to ugly places, 
to impossible places, but never from first to last 
to any place where there were not, or at least had 
not been, Americans as absurdly erratic as them- 
selves. 

The winter before their return they were at 
Genoa, among other places ; and it was at Genoa 
that one morning, on opening a drawer, Bertha 
came upon an oblong box, the sight of which made 
her start backward and put her hand to her beating 
side. M. Villefort approached her hurriedly. An 
instant later, however, he started also and shut the 
drawer. 

" Come away," he said, taking her hand gently. 
" Do not remain here." 

But he was pale, too, and his hand was un- 
steady. He led her to the window and made her 
sit down. 

" Pardon me," he said. " I should not have left 
them there." 

" You did not send them to your friend ? " she 
faltered. 

" No." 

He stood for a moment or so, and looked out 
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of the window at the blue sea which melted into 
the blue sky, at the blue sky which bent itself into 
the blue sea, at the white sails flecking the deep 
azure, at the waves hurrying in to break upon the 
sand. 

"That" — he said at length, tremulously, and 
with pale lips — " that was false." 

" Was false ! *' she echoed. 

"Yes," hoarsely, "it was false. There was no 
such friend. It was a He — they were meant only 
for myself." 

She uttered a low cry of anguish and dread. 

''Ah, fnon'Dieu!^' he said. "You could not 
know. I understood all,, and had been silent. I 
was nothing — a jest — ^ le Monsieur de la petite 
Darnel as they said, — only that. I swore that I 
would save'you. When I bade you adieu that 
night, I thought it was my last farewell. There 
was no accident. Yes — there was one. 1 did not 
die, as I had intended. My hand was not steady 
enough. And since then *' 

She rose up, crying out to him as she had done 
on that terrible night — 

"Arthur! Arthur!" 

He^came closer to her. 

"Is it true," he said, — "is it true that my 
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prayers have not been in vain ? Is it true that at 
last — at last, you have learned — have learned " 

She stretched forth her arms to him. 

" It is true ! " she cried. " Yes, it is true ! — ^it is 
true ! " 
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night for a glimpse of what couldn't be no good to 
him. 

Well, if you'll believe me, mum, instead of get- 
tin' easier as time went on, he got uneasier. He 
was as lonesome again as he had been, an' he took 
his tea a^settin' with the Royal Fam'Iy reg'lar, — 
he couldn't have swallowed it by hisself After 
shuttin' up, he'd go out wanderin' in the streets 
melancholy and wistful like, an' one night he stops 
short all at once, a-feelin' hisself turn pale in con- 
sequence of it comin' to him sudden what ailed him. 

" I've fell in love,'! says he, fearful an' respec'ful, 
*— " that's it, — an' there's no help for me. I'm not 
the man as should have done it, for I can't look for 
hothin' to come out of it." 

He give hisself up to it, because he didn't see no 
way out of it. Nobody wasn't troubled but hisself, 
an' so it didn't matter. He got pale an' thin, an' 
didn't sleep well o' nights, but there wasn't no one 
to bother themselves about him,— there weren't 
even a soul as he could 'a left the collection to, if 
he'd 'a died. 

It went pretty hard with him to leave London, 
an' when he did leave it, he couldn't stay away ; 
an' I'm blessed if he didn't come back in less than 
six months ; for, says he to hisself-^ 
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"Here's a place as is somethin* more than the 
others, at least, though it is in a sorrowful way, an* 
I'd rather as the collection would earn me a bare 
livin* in a side street in London, than make 
money away from it I might see her again ; an', 
Lor' bless me ! what do I want of money a-layin' 
back ? " 

Well, the very first night after he come back, he 
did see her again. He'd set out the collection in 
the room he'd hired, an' then he'd gone out in the 
old wanderin' way, an' he hadn't hardly stepped 
into the street before he comes on a crowd gathered 
around somethin' near a lamp-post ; so he stops 
nat'ral, an' makes inquiries. 

" Anybody hurt ? " says he. 

"No, not exactly," answered the man he'd 
spoke to. " It's a young woman as has fainted, I 
think." 

He makes his way a bit nearer, an' as soon as 
he claps his eyes on the deathly face under the 
lamp-light, he sees as it's the face he's been lookin' 
for an' thinkin' about so long. 

" It's her ! " he says, so shook as he didn't know 
what he was doin'. " It's Polly ! " 

*' Polly ! " says the woman as was holdin' her 
head. " Do you know her, young man } If you 
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do, you'd better speak to her, for she's just comin' 
to, poor little thing ! " 

He knowed he couldn't explain, an' he thinks, 
besides, as the feelin' he had for her might make 
his face look friendlier than a stranger's, so he 
kneels down as the woman tells him, just as she 
opens her eyes. 

The crowd seemed to frighten her, an' she began 
to tremble an' cry : an' so Joe speaks to her, low, 
an' quiet, an' respec'ful. 

" Don't be afraid, miss," he says, — " don't. 
You'll be well directly." 

She catches hold of his hand like a frightened 
baby. 

"Send them away!" she says. "Please, don't 
let them stare at me. I can't bear it ! " 

" Miss," says Joe, " would you mind bein' took 
into a collection, if this good lady would go with 
you .? " 

" A collection ! " she says, all bewildered. " I 
haven't got any money. What is it for ? Oh, 
please make them go away ! " 

" Not a hat took round, miss," says Joe. " Oh 
dear, no ! I was alludin' to a wax-works which is 
quite convenient, an' belongs to me, an' a fire an' 
a cup of tea ready immediate, an' a good lady to 
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stay with you until you feel better, — an' all quite 
private." 

" Take me anywhere, please," she says. " Thank 
you, sir. Oh, take me away." 

So between them, Joe an' the good woman helps 
her up an' leads her to the door as was but a few 
steps off, an' Joe takes them in an' on to the back- 
room, where the fire was a-burnin' an' the kettle 
singin', an' there he has them both to sit down. 

The woman makes the girl lie down on the sofa 
by the fire, an' she bein' weak an' wanderin' yet 
did as she was told without askin' a question. 

" A cup of tea'll set her up," says the woman, 
" an' then she can tell us where she lives an' we 
can take her home." 

Joe went about like a man in a dream. His 
legs was unsteady under him, an' he was obliged 
to ask the woman to pour the water on the tea, 
an' while she was doin' it he takes a candle and 
slips into the collection secret, to make sure the 
Royal Fam'ly was there an' he wasn't out of his 
head. 

The woman, havin' girls of her own, was very 
motherly an' handy an' did all she could, but she 
couldn't stay long, and after she'd give Polly her 
tea, she says she must go. 
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"An* I dare say as the young man as is so 
kind-hearted'll come along with me, an' we'll see 
you home together, my dear/' 

They both looks at Polly then a-waitin' to see 
what she would say, but she only looked fright- 
ened, an' the next minute hides her face in her 
little hands on the sofa-arm an' begins to sob. 

" I haven't got no home," she says, " nor no- 
where to go. What shall I do — what shall I do ? " 

Then the woman looks very serious an' a bit 
hard-like about the mouth — though not as hard 
as some might have done. 

" Where's your mother } " she says, just the least 
short. 

"I haven't none," says Polly. "I lost her a 
month ago." 

" You ain't in mournin'," says the woman. 

" No, ma'am," says Polly, " I couldn't afford it." 

" An' your father ? " 

But this made the poor little thing cry harder 
than ever. She wrung her hands an' sobbed 
pitiful. 

" Oh, father ! " she says. " Good, kind, easy 
father, if you was alive I wouldn't be like this. 
You always loved me — always. You never was 
hard, father," 
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" What have you been Hvin' on ? " says the 
woman, lookin* as if she was a-relentin', 

" I was in a shop " 

But Joe couldn't stand no more. 

" Ma'am," he says in an undertone, " if a pound 
or so, which not bein* a fam'ly man an' a good 
business at times, I have it to spare, would make 
matters straight, here it is," An' he pulls a 
handful of silver out of his pocket and holds it out 
quite eager an' yet fearful of givin' oflfence. 

Well, then the woman looks sharp at him. 

" What do you mean ? " she asks. " Do you 
want me to take her home with me ? " 

'* Ma'am," says Joe, "yes, if a pound or so ^ " 

But she stops him by turning to the girl. 

" Are you a respectable young woman ? " she 
asks. 

The pretty face .was hid on the sofa-arm, an* the 
little figure looked so droopin' that Joe could stand 
that less than he could stand the other. 

" Ma'am," says he hurried, " if five pound " 

It seemed like the woman's heart was touched, 
though she answered him rough. 

"Young man," she says, "you're a fool, but if 
you don't want me to speak out before her, take 
me into the next room an' we'll talk it over." 
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So Joe took her into the collection, an* the end 
of it was that they made an agreement, an' sharp 
as she seemed, the woman showed as she was fair 
and straight an' would take no advantage. She 
let Joe persuade her at last to take the girl with 
her an' ask no questions, an' he was to pay her a 
trifle to make it straight an' no burden to her. 

" Though," says she, " if she had a different face 
an' one as wasn't so innocent an' young, I wouldn't 
take her at no price, for I've girls of my own as 
I tell you, an' p'r'aps that's what make me easier 
on her." 

When they was gone away, Joe goes into the 
room they'd left an' sets hisself down by the fire 
an' stares at the sofa. 

" She set there," he says, " an' she laid her head 
on the arm, and likewise drunk out of that there 
cup. I've seen her again as sure as I'm a man." 

An' not a wink of sleep does he get that night, 
but sits, an' stares, an' thinks until the fire dies out 
into ashes, an' it's gray early mornin'. 

Through a delicateness of feelin' he does not go 
anywheres near her for a day or so, an' then the 
woman — whose name is Mrs. Bonny*— calls in to 
see him. 

"Well," she says, ''it seems all right so far. 
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She's a nice little thing, an' she's got work in a 
millinery down town, an' I've kept my word an' 
asked no questions, an' will you come an' have a 
cup of tea with us this evening ? " 

Of course he went, glad enough, though awk- 
ward, an' he saw her again, an' she was prettier an' 
innocenter lookin' than ever, though pale an' timid. 
When she give her hand at partin' an* says, 
'* Thank you for bein' so kind to me," he couldn't 
say a single word in answer, he were so bashful an' 
upsot. 

He was always bashful enough, even after they 
knowed each other better an' was good friends, 
which they came to be. She seemed to take a 
childish likin' to him, an' always to be a-remem- 
berin' as she'd somethin' to be grateful for. 

"What made you so kind to me that night, 
Joe ? " she'd say. " You hadn't never seen me. 
before, you know. Oh, how good you was, Joe ! " 
An' he hadn't never the courage to tell her as he 
had. 

Through one thing an' another, it was quite a 
while before she chanced to see the collection, but, 
at last, one afternoon, they all comes down — Mrs. 
Bonny, the girls, and Polly. 

Polly was agoin' round with Joe, an' he couldn't 
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help wonderin* anxious if she would remember as 
she had seen the place an' him before. An* she 
did. Before she had been in the "room three 
minutes, she begins to look round strange an' 
puzzled, an* when she comes to Lady Jane Grey, 
she catches Joe's arm an* gives a tremblin* start. 

"IVe been here before,** she says. "I was here last 
races — I — oh, Joe ** an* she breaks off with a sob. 

He sets her in a chair and stands before her, so 
as the Bonnys can't see. 

" Don't cry, Polly," he says, but he says it with 
a sinkin' feelin*, because he sees as she doesn*t 
remember him at all, an* that she hasn't forgot her 
handsome sweetheart. 

She doesn't cry much more for fear of the 
Bonnys, but she doesn't laugh nor talk no more all 
the rest of the day, an' her little downcast face 
was enough to make a man's heart ache, I' dare 
say you'll think as Joe was a fool to hang on so in 
the face of all this, but it was his way to hang on 
to a thing quiet an' steady, and you remember 
what I've said about his simpleness. So he does 
hang on without a bit of hope until through Polly 
herself he speaks almost without knowing it, an* it 
happens in the collection just three months from 
the day as she recognized Lady Jane Grey. 
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"What made you so good to me that night, 
Joe ? " she says again to him, mournful an' gentle. 
" I never shall forget it No one else would have 
been so good." 

" Polly," he says, a-takin* out his bandanna an' 
wipin' his forehead, for, though a cool day, he had 
broke out in a free perspiration, — " Polly, it was 
because I loved you." An* he went straight 
through an* told her the whole story. 

" But,'* says he at the end, " don't let that come 
between you an' me, Polly, for why should it.^ 
You have nothing to give me, Polly, an', conse- 
quently, I don't ask nothin'." 

" No," says she, in a half whisper, " I haven't 
nothin' to give no one." 

An' yet, it wasn't three weeks before ; but, 

I'll tell you how it happened. 

He'd been invited to the Bonnys' to tea, an' 
when he went there he found Polly ailin'. She 
was white an' nervous, an' her eyes looked big an' 
woful. 

" She had a fright last night," Mrs. Bonny told 
him. " Some scamp of a fellow followed her all 
the way home an' it's upsot her." 

She hardly spoke all the evenin', but lay back in 
the big rockin'-chair a-lookin' at Joe every now an* 
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then as if she was askin' him to help her, an' when 
he'd bid 'em all good night an' was halfway down 
the street, he hears the door open again, an' who 
should come runnin' after him but her, all out of 
breath, an' catches him by the arm, cryin'. 

"Joe," she says, "do you — do you love me yet, 
Joe?" 

" Polly," he says, " what is it, my dear ? " an' 
hearin' her ask him such a question, turned him 
almost sick with joy an' pain together. 

" Because," she sobs out, — " because, if you love 
me yet, — take me, Joe, an' keep me safe." 

An' before he knows how it happens, he has her 
in his arms, with her face against his coat. 

After they was both a bit quiet, he takes her 
back to Mrs. Bonny, an' says he — 

"Mrs. Bonny, Polly an' me is goih' to be 
married." 

An' Mrs. Bonny says — 

" Well, now, Polly, that's sensible ; an' though I 
say it as shouldn't, I must own as I wouldn't care 
if it was 'Meliar." 

An' she kisses Polly, an' the girls kisses her, an' 
they all shakes hands, an' it's a settled thing. 

They was married almost immediate, an* Joe 
was as happy as a man could be under the cir- 
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cumstances; for, mind you, he wasn^t a-deceivin' 
hisself, an' knowed well enough as his wasn't the 
kind of a marriage where there's two hearts beatin* 
warm together, an' both is full of joy an' hope. 

" But," says he, " I never expected this much, 
an' I'd be a queer sort of chap not to be grateful 
as the woman I love could turn to me for comfort 
when she needed it ; an' if love can bring love, 
mine'U be like to do it some day." 

So he waited an' hoped, and did his best, an' he 
sometimes thought as Polly drawed a bit nearer to 
him as time went on. At any rate, she was a 
good, gentle little thing, an' always seemed tryin* 
to please him in a wistfifl, longin' way, as if she 
had somethin' to make up for. Once, when they 
was settin' together at night, she come an' knelt 
down before him, and hid her face on his knee. 

" Joe," she says, " was you never afraid to marry 
me, — ^when — when you remember as I'd never told 
you nothin' ? " 

" No," he answers. " No, Polly — never." 

"But I might have been a wicked girl," she 
whispers. 

" No," says he, stout and tender. " You mightn't, 
Polly ; " an' he stoops down an' kisses her pretty 
hair. 
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She burst out a-cryin*, and creeps closer, so as to 
lay her cheek on his hand. 

" I might have been," she says; "but I wasn't, 
Joe, — I wasn't, because God an* you helped me." 

An* yet he knows as there's somethin' behind 
as keeps her from bein' happy, though she tries so 
hard an' faithful. He always sees the wistfulness 
in her eyes, an' hears it in her voice, an' time an' 
time again he knows she's lyin' awake at night 
a-grievin' quiet. One mornin', after she's been 
lower than cpmmon, a letter comes to her, an' he 
sees her turn white, an' after she holds it a minute, 
she walks up to the fire an' throws it in, an* before 
he goes back to the collection, she comes an* 
catches him round the neck, an' says — - 

" I want to be a good wife, Joe, — I want to be, 
an' I will," an* cries a bit again. 

That very afternoon there comes a swell into the 
wax-works, an' as soon as Joe sets eyes on him, he 
knows it's the chap he first see Polly with in the 
race-week, and there he is a-saunterin* round an' 
pretendin' to be unconcerned, an* yet'keepin* a 
sharp look-out around him. So Joe goes up to 
him, and speaks to him quite firm and low. 

" Was you lookin* for any one, sir } " he asks* 

The swells looks at him cool enough. 
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" What's that you say, my good fellow ? " he 
answers. 

"Well," says Joe, "nothing in a general way, 
perhaps ; only, sir, I was a-thinkin' as p*r*aps you 
might be lookin' for some one as was unprotected 
an* helpless, an' there ain't no such a party here ; 
an* if you'd like your money returned at the door, 
— ^me bein' the proprietor of the collection, — I 
shouldn't have no objection." 

" D your collection ! " says the swell ; but he 

turns round an' goes out, half a-laughin'. 

At tea that evenin', Polly was dreadful restless 
an' timid, an* seemed to be a-listenin' to somethin', 
an' after a bit Joe finds out what it is, — it's foot- 
steps a-passin' back'ard an' for'ard near the house, 
-*passin' back'ard an* for'ard reg'lar; an' they 
goes on that way for a good hour, an' then stops ; 
an' all the time Polly sits close to Joe, as if she 
was afraid ,to leave him, her eyes shinin*, an* her 
voice shakin* when she speaks. Only that some- 
thin* tells him as she doesn*t want him to go, he 
would have went out; an' in the middle of the 
night he was almost sorry he didn't, for she started 
out of her sleep, callin* out, frightened — 

"Oh, the footsteps! — the footsteps! Make 
them go away!— ^save me from them, Joe, or I 
must go ! " 
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She was quite ill an' weak for a month, an* then, 
queer enough, a change came over her. She got 
her colour back gradual, an' went out oftener, an' 
was brighter when she was in the house. She 
went to see the Bonnys frequent, a-helpin' them 
get ready to take their trip to the seaside, which 
they did reg'lar ; for though workin' people, they 
wos comfortable off. There was such a alteration 
in her, that Joe began to feel hopeful, an' was as 
cheerful as the day is long ; an' well he might be, 
for she actually lays her pretty head on his breast 
once, an' whispers — 

"Joe, I believe I'm goin' to be happy, — an' it's 
all through you bein' so lovin' an' patient. You 
bore with me a long time, didn't you, Joe } " 

They had been married near twelve months then, 
an' the week the Bonnys goes away, Joe has to go 
too, bein' called away by business; an' sorry enough 
he was to go. But he says to Polly when he kisses 
her good-bye at the door — 

"If you get lonesome, pack up an' go to the 
Bonnys, my dear, an' let them take care of you ; 
but I won't be no longer than I can help." 

An' she gives his neck a little wistful squeeze, 
half laughin', with the tears in her eyes, an' says — 
• " No, you mustn't, because no one can take such 
care of me as you ; an' I want you, Joe." 
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Well, it happened as his business was got over 
quicker than he'd looked for, an' he gets home 
within two weeks. But when he gets back he 
doesn't find Polly. Things are a bit upsot, as if 
she'd gone off in a hurry, an' he finds a little letter 
on the table as says, "I've gone to the Bonnys*, 
dear Joe — it was so lonesome without you." 

An' when he reads it he sees tear-marks on it, 
an' he says to hisself, " Why, here a tear fell, Polly. 
You must have been a bit low, my dear." He 
had that there letter in his hand, an* was still 
a-lookin' at it, when there comes a knock at the 
door an' he answers it, an* in walks Mrs. Bonny 
herself. 

" Well," she says, " you've come back, have you } 
How are you, an' how's Polly ? " 

" Polly !" says he. "Polly!" 

"Yes, to be sure," she answers him back, "Polly; 
for, to tell the truth, I've been a bit anxious about 
her, an' that's why I come here the minute I got 
back to town." 

Well, they both stood still an' looked at each 
other — her a bit impatient, an' him cold an' dazed. 

"Mrs. Bonny, ma'am," says he at last, "Polly 
went to you a week ago, for here's the letter as 
tells me so." 

I 
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"Joe," says Mrs. Bonny, a-fallin' back, an* turnin* 
pale too, " Polly ain't never been nigh us ! " 

" Then," says Joe, " she's dead." 

He never thought of nothin' else but that some 
cruel thing ]iad happened as had cut her off in her 
innocence an* youth. Think harm of Polly, as had 
laid, her cheek against his breast an* begged him to 
come back to her.^ Lor* bless you, ma*am, he 
ioved her far too tender | 

It was Mrs. Bonny as first said the word, for 
even good women is sometimes hard on women, 
you }cnow. She followed him into the room an* 
looked about her, anl she broke out a-cryin!, angry 
an' yet sorrowful. 

"Oh, Joe! Joe!" she says. "How could she 
have the heart to do it } ** 

But Joe only answered her, bewildered — 

" The heart, ma*am { " he says. " Polly ? '! 

"The heart to leave you,** she says. "The 

• i ..-..•.. ' ^ . ' ' ' 

]ieart to go to ruin when there was so much 
to hold her back — the heart to shame a honest 
man as loved her, an* her knowin* what she 
did ! " ' 

\\ Ruin, ma'am ? " says Joe. " Shame, ma^am } 
Polly?;* 

He rouses hisself to'understand what she meanf, 
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an' he sees it's what the ot}ier people will say, too, 
an' he cannot help it or save Polly from it. 

"It isn't true," he cries, wild-like. "It isn't 
nat'ral as it should be. She's trusted me all along, 
an' we was beginnin' to be happy, an' " 

"You've trusted her," says Mrs. Bonny. "An* 
so have I ; but she's kept her own secrets, an' we 
knowed she had 'em. An* there's my 'Meliar as 
heard of some fine gentleman a-follerin' her on the 
street an' talkin' to her." 

But Joe stops her. 

" If she doesn't come back," he says, " she's dead, 
an' she died innocent," an' wouldn't hear another 
word. 

As soon as he could get his strength together, 
he gets up an' begins to set the place in order, 
a-makin' it look just as inuch as if she was there 
as he. could. He folds away the two or three 
things as she's left about, an' puts 'em in the 
drawers an' shuts 'em up, an' Mrs. Bonny sets 
a-watchin' him. She couldn't understand the slow, 
quiet way as he does everything. 

• * • . 

" Joe," she says, when he's done, " what do you 
mean ? " 

" Mrs. Bonny, ma'am," he says, " I mean to trust 
her, an' I mean to be ready for her an' a-waitin' 
whenever she comes back, an' Aowqvqt" 
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" However ? " says Mrs. Bonny. 

"Yes, mum," he says, "howsumever, for love 
isn't a thing as is easy killed ; but, rriind you, Tm 
not afraid as her soul has come to hurt, an* I've no 
thought of givin' her up." 

Mrs. Bonny, she sees he's in earnest, an' she 
shakes her head. She meant kind enough, but it 
wasn't her as had been in love with Polly, an' had 
worked so hard to win her. When she went Joe 
followed her to the door. 

" Ma'am," he says, " have you any objections as 
this here should be a secret betwixt you an' me "i " 

Well, I've no doubt as it was a bit hard on her 
as she shouldn't have the tellin' of it and the talkin' 
of it over, an' she couldn't help showin' it in her 
looks ; but she's a good soul, as I've said, an' she 
promises, an' Joe he answers her, "Thank you, 
ma'am ; an' would you mind givin' me your hand 
on it ? " An' she does, and so they part. 

You may think what the next week or so was 
to Joe, when I tell you as, though he tried night 
an' day, he couldn't hear a word from Polly, or 
find no sign. An' still believin' in her, he wouldn't 
make no open stir an' talk. He had a fancy as 
perhaps somethin' of her old trouble had took her 
off, an* he stuck to it in his mind as she'd come 
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back an' tell him all. An' I dare ^ay you'll say, 
"Why should he, in the name of all that's simple ?" 
Well, ma'am, he had a reason, an* that there reason 
held him up when nothin' else would. But it 
seemed as if all hope was to be tore from him. 
A-cleanin' up the room one afternoon, he comes 
across a piece of half-burnt paper as has lodged 
in a corner, an' in pickin' it up somethin' catches 
his eye as strikes him blind an' weak an' sick — a 
few words writ in a fine, flourishin' hand, an' these 
was them : — 

" wasting your life, my sweet Polly, on a stu* 

pid fellow who has not even sense enough to see 
that you are making a sacrifice and breaking your 
innocent, foolish heart. Don't break mine, too— 
don't turn away from me as you did on that dread- 
ful night. If you love me, trust me. Come to " 

That was all, for the rest was burnt ; but when 
he'd read it, Joe's hope was swept away complete. 
She'd been gettin' love-letters from another man, 
an' readin' them, an' keepin' them secret, an' now 
she was gone ! 

He set down, an' let the paper drop on the floon 

"I — didn't know," he says, " as them — was 
women's — ways. Lord help you, Polly, — an' me, 
— an', Lord, be pitiful to It ! " 
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There's no use of makin' the story longer than 
can be helped, an' besides, words wouldn't tell 
what sufferin' that there little back-room saw in the 
three next weeks. There's no knowin' what kept 
the poor chap from staggerin' in from his work 
some night an* fallin' heart-broke in death on his 

■ 

lonely hearth. He suffered an' strove an' bore, an' 
yet kept his secret close. He neither eat nor slept, 
his face growed white an' haggard, an' his eyes 
holler. He kept away from the Bonnys, an' kept 
away from all as knowed him. Even the sight of 
the collection was too much for him. He'd set 
there by the ashes of the fire hour after hour at 
night, a-lookin' at the grayness, an' not carin' to 
stir: 

" I didn't know," he'd say again an' again over 
slow to hisself an' the emptiness an' quiet, — "I 
didn't know — as therh— was women's ways." 

Just five weeks from the time as he'd come home 
an' found his wife gone, he was a-settin' this very 
way over the grate one evenin' at dusk, when he 
hears a key a-turnin' in the door gentle-like, an' he 
lifts his head to listen. " Who's that," he says, " as 
is tryin' to come in } " 

But the next minute he starts up, a-knockin' the 
chair over back'ard, his heart a-beatin' loud enough 
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to be heard, for the one as turned the key was in, 
an' had hght feet, an' come ah' pushed the room 
door open an' stood there a second. An' it was 
Polly, with a bundle in her arms. She didn't look 
guilty, bless you, though she were a little pale an' 
excited. She was eveii a-laughin', in a shy, happy, 
timid way, an' her eyes was wide an' shinin'. 

But Joe, he weren't strong enough to bear it. 
He br.eaks out into a cry. 

" Polly," says he, " is it because you're dead that 
you've come back to me } " An' he makes a step, 
gropin' an' staggerin', an' would have fell if she 
hadn't run an' caught him, an' pushed him into 
a chair. 

" Joe," she cries out, kneeling down before him, 
— "Joe, dear Joe, what's the matter? It's Polly, 
an' " — an' she puts her face against his vest in the 
old way — " an' you mustn't frighten me." 

That; an' the touch of her hcirid brings him back, 
an' he knows in a second as he has heir safe, an' 
then he catches her ah' begins to hiig her tight, too 
shook to say a word. 

But she pulls back a bit, half frightened an' half 
joyful. 

" Joe," she says, " didn't yoii think I was at the 
Bonnys' i Have you been anxious ? " An' then, 
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a-laughin* nervous-like, "You mustn't squeeze so, 
Joe — don't you see ? " 

An' she lays the bundle on his knee an' opens 
the shawl an' shows him what's in it. 

"He's — he's only a little one," she says, a- 
laughin' an' cryin' true woman fashion, "but he 
grows every day, an' he's noticin' already." 

Joe makes an effort an' just saves hisself from 
bustin' out in a sob as might have told her all — 
an' this time he folds 'em both up an' holds 'em, 
a-tryin' to stumble at a prayer in his mind. 

" Polly," he says after a bit, " tell me all about 
it, for I don't understand how it is as it's come 
about." 

But girl as she is, she sees as there's somethin' 
behind, an' she gives him a long look. 

"Joe," she says, " I've more to tell than just how 
this happened, an' when I lay quiet with little Joe 
on my arm, I made up my mind as the day I 
brought him home to you was the day as had come 
for you to hear it, an' so you shall ; but first I must 
lay him down an' make the room warm." 

Which she gets up an' does, an' won't let Joe do 
nothin' but watch her, an' while she's at it he sees 
her sweet young face a-workin', an' when every- 
thin's done, an' the fire burnin' bright, an' the 
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kettle on, an' the little fellow comfortable on her 
arm, she draws a little wooden stool up to his 
knees an' sets down on it, an' her face is a-workin' 
still. 

" Not as I'm afraid to tell you now, Joe, though 
IVe held it back so long ; but sometimes I've 
thought as the day would never come when I could, 
an' now Fm so glad — so glad," she whispers. 

An' then a-holdin' his hand an' the child's too, 
she tells him the whole story of what her secret 
was an' why she kept it one, an' as you may 
guess it was all about the man as Joe had seen 
her with. 

The night she'd fainted in the street she'd found 
out his cruel heart for the first time, an' it had well- 
nigh broke her own. The people as she worked 
for had turned her off through hearin' of him, an' 
her own mother, as was a hard, strict woman, had 
believed the scandal and turned against her, too. 
An' then when she had gone to him in her fear an' 
trouble he had struck her down with words as was 
worse than blows. 

" But bein' so young, Joe, an' so weak," she says, 
" I couldn't forget him, an' it seemed as if I 
couldn't bear my life ; an' I knowed that if he come 
back again it would be harder to turn away from 
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him than ever. An* it was — an* when he follered 
me an' tried riie so as I knowed as Td give uj) if 
there wasn^t something to hold me strong. An* I 
asked you to save me that night, Joe, an* you said 
you would. Joe,** she whispers, " don*t hate me for 
bein' so near to sin and shame.** 

After a little while she tells him the rest. 

" But even when he knowed I was a good man*s 

wife he wouldn't let me rest. He tried to see me 

» 

again an* again, an* wrote me letters an* besot me 
in every way, knowin* as I wasn't worthy of you^ 
an* didn't love you as I ought. But the time come 
when he grew weaker an* you grew stronger, Joe; 
How could I live with you day after day an* see 
the contrast between you, an* not learn to love the 
man as was so patient an* true to me, an* despise 
him as only loved hisself an* was too selfish an' 
criiel to have either mercy or pity ? So the day 
cohie when I knowed I needn*t fear him nor myself 
no rhore, an* I told him so. It was then I told yoii 
I was goin* to be happy; an*i Joe dear, I was happy 
— particular lately. Do you believe me, Joe } — 
say as yoii do.** 

" Yes, Polly,*' says Joe. " Thank God ! ** 
"Kiss me, then,** she says, "an* kiss little Joe, 
an* then 1*11 tell you how the other come about.'* 
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He did it prompt, an* with a heaviri* heart, an' 
then the other was soon told. 

" I hadn't seen him for a long tinie when yoii 
went away," she tells him, " an' 1 thought Td seen 
the last of him ; but you hadn't been gone a week 
before I met him face to face in the street ; an' 
that same night a letter come, an' through me 
bein' lonesome an' nervous-like, and seein' him 
so determined, it frightened me, an' I made up 
my mind I'd go to the Bonnys' an' get heartened 
up a little before you come back. So I started 
all in a hurry as soon as I could get ready. But 
before I'd got more than halfway to my journey's 
end, we had a accident, — not much of a one, for 
the trains as met each other wasn't goin' so fast 
but that they could be stopped in time to save 
much real harm bein' done, an' people was mostly 
badly shook an' frightened. But I fainted away, 
an' when I come to myself I was lyin' on a bed 
in a farmhouse near the line, an' the farmer's wife; 
as was a good soul, she was a-takin' care of me, 
an' says she, ' Where's your husband, my girl ? ' 
an' I says, * I'm not sure I know, ma'ani,' an' faints 
away again. 

"Well, the next mornin' I was lyin' there Still, 
but little Joe was on my arm, an' I had the 
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strength to tell where I lived, an* how it was 
I didn't know where to send for you. An' the 
farmer's wife was like a mother to me, an' she 
cheers me up, an' says, ' Well, never mind. Bless 
us ! what a joyful surprise it'll be to the man ! 
Think of that !' An' I did think of it until I made 
up my mind as I wouldn't send no word at all 
until I could come home myself; for, says I, 'He'll 
think I'm at the Bonnys', an' it'll save him bein' 
worried. An' that was how it was. Joe," kind of 
hesitatin', " have you anything to tell me ? " 

She looks at him timid an' gentle, and he looks 
down at the fire. 

" Not if you'd rather not, Joe," she says ; " but I 
thought " 

Joe, he thinks a bit, an' then answers her grave 
an' slow. 

*' Polly," says he, " I found a piece of that there 
letter. Will you forgive me, an' let it pass at that 
for little Joe's sake ? " 

She stoops down and kisses his hand, with tears 
in her eyes. 

" Yes," she answers, " an* for yours too. You've 
more to forgive than me, Joe, — an' it was quite 
nat'ral." 

An' she never asks him another question, but 



1 
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sets there sweet an' content, an' they both sets 
there almost too happy to speak ; an' there's such 
a look in her face as goes to Joe's heart, an' he 
breaks the quiet, at last, a-sayin' — 

" Polly, I hope it ain't no wrong in me a-thinkin' 
it, — for this ain't no time for me to have none but 
the reverentest and gratefuUest humble heart, — ^but 
as you set there with the little fellow so peaceful 
on your breast, I can't help bein' 'minded of the 
Mother as we see in the churches, an' as some 
prays to." 

Well, mum, that's the whole story, an' somehow 
it's run out longer than I thought for ; but there's 
nothin' more left to say, but that if you could see 
that there little Joe to-day he'd astonish you ; for 
though but five year old, I'm blessed if he don't 
know every figger in the collection by name, an' 
is as familiar with Henry the Eightses fam'ly as I 
am myself; an' says he to me only the other day, 

" Father " — at least Well, mum, I suppose I 

may as well own up to it, now I've done, — though 
a nat'ral back'ardness made it easier for me to tell 
it the other way. But you're right in supposin' so ; 
an' not to put too fine a point to it, the story is 
mine, — that there Joe bein' me, an' Polly my wife, 
an' that there collection Smethurstses. 
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NE day at Arle — a tiny scattered fishing 
hamlet on the north-western English 
coast — there stood at the door of one 
of the cottages near the shore a woman 
leaning against the Hntel-post and looking out : a 
woman who would have been apt to attract a 
stranger's eye, too — a woman young and handsome. 
This was what a first glance would have taken in ; 
a second would have been apt to teach more and 
leave a less pleasant impression. She was young 
enough to have been girlish, but she was not 
girlish in the least. Her tall, lithe, well-knit 
figure was braced against the door-post with a 
tense sort of strength ; her handsome face was 
just at this time as dark and hard in expression 
as if she had been a woman with years of bitter 

K 
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life behind her; her handsome brows were knit, 
her lips were set ; from head to foot she looked 
unyielding and stern of purpose. 

And neither form nor face belied her. The 
earliest remembrances of the coast people con- 
cerning Meg Lonas had not been over-pleasant 
ones. She had never been a favourite among 
them. The truth was they had half feared her, 
even*" as the silent, dogged, neglected child who 
used to wander up and down among the rocks 
and on the beach, working harder for her scant 
living than the oldest of them. She had never a 
word for them, and never satisfied their curiosity 
upon the subject of the treatment she received 
from the ill-conditioned old grandfather who was 
her only living relative, and this last peculiarity 
had rendered her more unpopular than anything 
else would have done. If she had answered their 
questions they might have pitied her; but as 
she chose to meet them with stubborn silence, 
they managed to show their dislike in many ways, 
until at last it became a settled point among them 
that the girl was an outcast in their midst. But 
even in those days she gave them back wrong far 
wrong and scorn for scorn ; and as she grew older 
she grew stronger of will, less prone to forgive 
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her many injuries and slights, and more prone to 
revenge them in an obstinate, bitter fashion. But 
as she grew older she grew handsomer too, and 
the fisher boys who had jeered at her in her 
childhood were anxious enough to gain her good- 
will. 

The women flouted her still, and she defied 
them openly ; the men found it wisest to be humble 
in their rough style, and her defiance of them was 
more scornful than her defiance of their mothers 
and sisters. She would revenge herself upon 
them, and did, until at last she met a wooer who 
was tender enough, it seemed, to move her. At 
least, so people said at first ; but suddenly the lover 
disappeared, and two or three months later the 
whole community was electrified by her sudden 
marriage with a suitor whom she had been wont 
to treat worse than all the rest. How she treated 
him after the marriage nobody knew. She was 
more defiant and silent than ever, and gossipers 
gained nothing by asking questions. So at last 
she was left alone. 

It was not the face of a tender wife waiting for 
a loving husband, the face that was turned toward 
the sea. If she had hated the man for whom she 
watched she could not have seemed more unbend- 
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ing. Ever since her visitor had left her (she had 
had a visitor during the morning) she had stood in 
the same place, even in the same position, without 
moving, and when at last the figure of her husband 
came slouching across the sands homeward she 
remained motionless still. 

And surely his was not the face of a happy 
husband. Not a handsome face at its dull best, 
it was doubly unprepossessing then, as, pale and 
breathless, he passed the stern form in the door- 
way, his nervous, reluctant eyes avoiding hers. 

" Yo'll find yo're dinner aw ready on th' table," 
she said to him as he passed in. 

Everything was neat enough inside. The fire- 
place was clean and bright, the table was set tidily, 
and the meal upon it was good enough in its way ; 
but when the man entered he cast an unsteady, 
uncomprehending glance around, and when he had 
flung himself into a chair he did not attempt to 
touch the food, but dropped his face upon his arm 
on the table with a sound like a little groan. 

She must have heard it, but she did not notice 
it even by a turn of her head, but stood erect and 
steadfast until he spoke to her. She might have 
been waiting for his words — perhaps she was. 

" Tha canst come in an* say what tha has to say 
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an' be done wi' it," he said at last, in a sullen, 
worn-out fashion. 

She turned round then and faced him, harder to 
be met in her rigid mood than if she had been a 
tempest. 

"Tha knows what I ha' getten to say," she 
answered, her tone strained and husky with re- 
pressed fierceness. " Aye ! tha knows it well 
enough. I ha' not much need to tell thee owt. 
He comn here this morning an' he towd me aw I 
want to know about thee, Seth Lonas — an' more 
too." 

" He comn to me," put in the man. 

She advanced towards the table and struck it 
once with her hand. 

"Tha'st towd me a power o' lies," she said. 
"Tha's lied to me fro' first to last to serve thy 
own eends, an' tha'st gained 'em — tha'st lied me 
away fro' th' man as wur aw th' world to me, but 
th' time's comn now when thy day's o'er an' his 
is comn agen. Ah ! thou bitter villain ! Does ta 
mind how tha comn an' towd me Dan Morgan had 
gone to th' fair at Lake wi' that lass o' Barnegats ? 
That wur a lie an' that wur th' beginnin*. Does ta 
mind how tha towd me as he made light o' me 
when th' lads an' lasses plagued him, an' threeped 
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'em down as he didna mean to marry no such like 
lass as me — him as wur ready to dee fur me? 
That wur a lie an* that wur th' eendin', as tha 
knew It would be, fur I spurned him fro* me th* 
very next day, an* wouldna listen when he tried 
to straighten out. But he got at th* truth at last 
when he wur fur fro* here, an* he browt th* truth 
back to me to-day, an' theer's th' eend fur thee — 
husband or no.** 

The man lay with his head upon his arms until 
she had finished, and then he looked up all white 
and shaken and blind. 

" Wilt ta listen if I speak to thee } " he asked. 

" Aye," she answered, " listen to more lies ! ** 

And she slipped down into a sitting posture on 
the stone door-step, and sat there, her great eyes 
staring out seaward, her hands lying loose upon 
her knee, and trembling. 

There was something more in her mood than 
resentment. In this simple gesture she had broken 
down as she had never broken down in her life 
before. There was passionate grief in her face, 
a wild sort of despair, such as one might see in a 
suddenly wounded, untamed creature. Hers was 
not a fair nature. I am not telling the story of a 
gentle, true-souled woman — I am simply relating 
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the incidents of one bitter day whose tragic close 
was the ending of a rough romance. 

Her life had been a long battle against the 
world's scorn ; she had been either on the offensive 
or the defensive from childhood to womanhood, 
and then she had caught one glimpse of light and 
warmth, clung to it yearningly for one brief hour, 
and lost it. 

Only to-day she had learned that she had lost it 
through treachery. She had not dared to believe 
in her bliss, even during its fairest existence ; and 
so, when light-hearted, handsome Dan Morgan's 
rival had worked against him with false stories and 
false proofs, her fierce pride had caught at them, 
and her revenge had been swift and sharp. But it 
had fallen back upon her own head now. This 
very morning handsome Dan had come back again 
to Arle, and earned his revenge, too,* though he 
had only meant to clear himself when he told her 
what chance had brought to light. He had come 
back — ^her lover, the man who had conquered and 
sweetened her bitter nature as nothing else on 
earth had power to do, — he had come back and 
found her what she was — the wife of a man for 
whom she had never cared, the wife of the man 
who had played them both false, and robbed her 
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of the one poor gleam of joy she had known. She 
had been hard and wild enough at first, but just 
now, when she slipped down upon the door-step 
with her back turned to the wretched man within 
— when it came upon her that, traitor as he was, 
she herself had given him the right to take her 
bright-faced lover's place, and usurp his tender 
power — when the fresh sea-breeze blew upon her 
face and stirred her hair, and the warm, rare 
sunshine touched her, even breeze and sunshine 
helped her to the end, so that she broke down into 

• 

a sharp sob, as any other woman might have done, 
only that the repressed strength of her poor warped 
nature made it a sob sharper and deeper than 
another woman's would have been. 

" Yo' mought ha' left me that ! " she said. " Yo' 
mought ha' left it to me I There wur other women 
as would ha' done yo', there wur no other man on 
earth as would do me. Yo' knowed what my life 
had been, an' how it wur hand to hand betwixt 
other folk an' me. Yo' knowed how much I cared 
fur him an' what he wur to me. Yo' mought ha' 
let us be. I niwer harmed yo'. I wouldna harm 
yo' so sinful cruel now." 

" Wilt ta listen ? " he asked, labouring as if for 
breath. 
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"Aye/* she answered him, "Til listen, fur tha 
conna hurt me worsen Th* day fur that's past an' 
gone." 

" Well," said he, " listen an' V\\ try to tell yo\ 
I know it*s no use, but I mun say a word or two. 
Happen yo' didna know I loved yo' aw yoVe life — 
happen yo' didna, but it's true. When yo' wur a 
little lass gatherin' seaweed on th' sands I watched 
yo' when I wur afeared to speak — afeared lest yo'd 
gi' me a sharp answer, fur yo* wur ready enow wi 
'em, wench. I've watched yo' fur hours when I 
wur a great lubberly lad, an' when yo' gettin' to be 
a woman it wur th' same thing. I watched yo* an' 
did yo' many a turn as yo' knowed nowt about. 
When yo' wur searchin' fur drift to keep up th' fire 
after th* owd mon deed an' left yo' alone, happen 
yo' niwer guessed as it wur me as heaped little 
piles i' th' nooks o' th' rocks so as yo'd think *at th' 
tide had left it theer — ^happen yo' didn't, but it wur 
true. I've stayed round th' old house many a 
neet, feared summat mought harm yo', an' yo' 
know yo' niwer gave me a good word, Meg. An* 
then Dan comn an' he made way wi' yo' as he 
made way wi' aw th' rest — men an' women an* 
children. He niwer worked an' waited as I did — 
he niwer thowt an' prayed as I did ; everything 
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come easy wi' him — everything alius did come 
easy wi* him, an' when I seed him so light-hearted 
an' careless about what I wur cravin' it run me daft 
an' blind. Seemt like he couldna cling to it like 
I did, an' I begun to fight agen it, an' when I 
heerd about that lass o* Barnegats I towd yo', an' 
when I seen yo' believed what I didna believe 
mysen, it run me dafter yet, an' I put more to what 
he said, an' held back some, an' theer it wur an' 
theer it stands, an' if I've c*arnt a curse, lass, I've 
getten it, fur — fur I thowt yo'd been leamin' to 
care fur me a bit sin' we wur wed, an' God knows 
I've tried to treat yo' fair an' kind i' my poor way. 
It wurna Dan Morgan's way, I know — his wur a 
better way than mine, th' sun shone on him some- 
how — but I've done my best an' truest sin'." 

" Yo've done yo're worst," she said. " Th' worst 
yo' could do wur to part us, an' yo' did it If yo'd 
been half a mon yo' wouldna ha' been content wi' 
a woman yo'd trapped with sayin' * Aye,' an' who 
cared less for yo' than she did fur th' sand on th' 
seashore. What's what yo've done sin' to what 
yo' did afore } Yo' conna wipe that out and yo' 
conna mak' me forget. I hate yo', an' th' worse 
because I wur beginnin' to be content a bit. I 
hate mysen. I ought to ha' knowed " — wildly — 
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" he would ha* knowed whether I wur true or false, 
poor chap — he would ha' knowed." 

She rocked herself to and fro for a minute, 
wringing her hands in a passion of anguish worse 
than any words, but a minute later she turned on 
him all at once. 

"All's o'er betwixt yo' an' me," she said with 
fierce heat ; " do yo' know that } If yo' wur half a 
mon yo' would." 

He sat up and stared at her humbly and 
stupidly. 

" Eh } " he said at last. 

" Theer's not a mon i' Arle as isna more to me 
now than tha art," she said. " Some on 'em be 
honest, an* I conna say that o' thee. Tha canst 
get thee gone or I'll go mysen. Tha know'st me 
well enow to know I'll ne'er forgie thee for what 
tha's done. Aye " — with the passionate hand- 
wringing again — " but that wunnot undo it." 

He rose and came to her, trembling like a man 
with the ague. 

"Yo' dunnot mean that theer, Meg," he said 
slowly. "You dunnot mean it word fur word. 
Think a bit." 

" Aye, but I do," she answered him, setting her 
white teeth, " word fur word." 
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" Think again, wench." And this time he stag- 
gered and caught hold of the door-post " Is theer 
nowt as'll go agen th' wrong ? I've lived wi' thee 
nigh a year, an' I've loved thee twenty — is theer 
nowt fur me ? Aye, lass, dunnot be too hard. 
Tha was alius harder than most womankind ; try 
an' be a bit softer like toVds th' mon as risked his 
soul because he wur a mon an' darena lose thee. 
Tha laid thy head on my shoulder last neet. Aye, 
lass — lass, think o* that fur one minnit." 

Perhaps she did think of it, for surely she 
faltered a little — what woman would not have 
faltered at such a moment } — but the next, the 
memory of the sunny, half-boyish face she had 
clung to with so strong a love rushed back upon 
her and struck her to the heart. She remembered 
the days when her life had seemed so full that she 
had feared her own bliss ; she remembered the 
gallant speeches and light-hearted wiles, and all at 
once she cried out in a fierce, impassioned voice : 
" I'll ne'er forgi'e thee,'* she said — " I'll ne'er forgi'e 
thee to th' last day o' my life. What fur should I } 
Tha's broke my heart, thou villain — tha's broke 
my heart." And the next minute she had pushed 
past him and rushed into the house. 

For a minute or so after she was gone the man 
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stood leaning against the door with a dazed look 
in his pale face. She meant what she said : he 
had known her long enough to understand that she 
never forgave — never forgot. Her unbroken will 
and stubborn strength had held her to enmities all 
her life, and he knew she was not to be won by 
such things as won other women. He knew she 
was harder than most women, but his dull nature 
could not teach him how bitter must have been the 
life that rendered her so. He had never thought 
of it — he did not think of it now. He was not 
blaming her, and he was scarcely blaming himself. 
He had tried to make her happy and had failed. 
There were two causes for the heavy passion of 
misery that was ruling him, but neither of them 
was remorse. 

His treachery had betrayed him, and he had lost 
the woman he had loved and worked for. Soul 
and body were sluggish alike, but each had its dull 
pang of weight and wretchedness. 

" I've come to th' eend now surely," he said, and, 
dropping into her seat, he hid his face. 

As he sat there a choking lump rose in his 
throat with a sudden click, and in a minute or so 
more he was wiping away hot rolling tears with 
the back of his rough hand. 
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"Tm forsook somehow," he said — "aye, I'm 
forsook. Tm not th' soart o* chap to tak' up wi' 
th* world. She wur all th* world I cared fur, an' 
she'll ne'er forgi'e me, for she's a hard un — she is. 
Aye ! but I wur fond o' her ! I wonder what she'll 
do — I do wonder i' my soul what she's getten her 
mind on ! " 

It did not occur to him to call to her or go and 
see what she was doing. He had always stood in 
some dull awe of her, even when she had been 
kindest, and now it seemed that they were too far 
apart for any possibility of approach at reconcilia- 
tion. So he sat and pondered heavily, the sea air 
blowing upon him fresh and sweet, the sun shining 
soft and warm upon the house, and the few com- 
mon flowers in the strip of garden whose narrow 
shell walks and borders he had laid out for her 
himself with much clumsy planning and slow 
labour. 

Then he got up and took his rough working 
jacket over his arm. 

" 1 mun go down to th' Mary Annel' he said, 
" an' work a bit, or we'll ne'er get her turned o'er 
afore th' tide comes in. That boat's a moit o' 
trouble." And he sighed heavily. 

Halfway to the gate he stopped before a cluster 
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of ground honeysuckle, and perhaps for the first 
time in his life was conscious of a sudden curious 
admiration for them, 

" She's powerful fond o* such loike bits o' things 
— posies an' such loike," he said. " Them's some 
as I planted . to please her on th' very day as we 
were wed. I'll tak' one or two. She's main fond 
on 'em — fur such a hard un." 

And when he went out he held in his hand two 

or three slender stems hung with the tiny pretty 

humble bells. 

* , « « * « * 

He had these very bits of simple blossoms in his 
hand when he went down to where the Mary Anne 
lay on the beach for repairs. So his fellow-work- 
men said when they told the story afterwards, 
remembering even this trivial incident. 

He was in a strange frame of mind, too, they 
noticed, silent and heavy and absent. He did not 
work well, but lagged over his labour, stopping 
every now and then to pass the back of his hand 
over his brow as if to rouse himself. 

"Yo' look as if yo' an' th' missus had had a 
fallin' out an' yo'n getten th' worst o' th' bargain," 
one of his comrades said by way of rough jest. 

They were fond of joking with him about his 
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love for his handsome, taciturn wife. But he did 
not laugh this time as he usually did. 

" Mind thy own tackle, lad," he said dully, " an* 
I'll mind mine.'' 

From that time he worked steadily among them 
until it was nearly time for the tide to rise. The 
boat they were repairing had been a difficult job to 
manage, as they could only work between tides, 
and now being hurried they lingered longer than 
usual. At the last minute they found it must be 
moved, and so were detained. 

"Better leave her until th' tide ebbs," said one, 
but the rest were not of the same mind. 

" Nay," they argued, " it'll be all to do o'er agen 
if we do that. Theer's plenty o' time if we look 
sharp enow. Heave again, lads." 

Then it was that with the help of straining 
and tugging there came a little lurch, and then it 
was that as the Mary Anne slipped over on her 
side one of the workers slipped with her, slipped 
half underneath her with a cry, and lay on the 
sand, held down by the weight that rested on 
him. 

With his cry there broke out half a dozen others, 
and the men rushed up to him with frightened 
faces. 
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" Are yo* hurt, Seth, lad ? '' they cried. " Are 
yo' crushed or owt ? " 

The poor fellow stirred a little and then looked 
up at them pale enough. 

" Bruised a bit," he answered them, " an' sick a 
bit, but I dunnot think theer's any bones broke. 
Look sharp, chaps, an' heave her up. She's a moit 
o' weight on me." 

They went to work again one and all, so relieved 
by his words that they were doubly strong, but after 
toiling like giants for a while they were compelled 
to pause for breath. In falling, the boat had so 
buried herself in the sand that she was harder to 
move than ever. It had seemed simple enough at 
first, but it was not so simple, after all. With all 
their efforts they had scarcely stirred her an inch, 
and their comrade's position interfered with almost 
every plan suggested. Then they tried again, but 
this time with less effect than before, through their 
fatigue. When they were obliged to pause they 
looked at each other questioningly, and more than 
one of them turned a trifle paler, and at last the 
wisest of them spoke out. 

** Lads," he said, " we conna do this oursens. 
Run for help, Jem Coulter, an' run wi' thy might, 
fyr it wunnot be so long afore th' tide'U flow." 



i 
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Up to this time the man on the sands had lain 
with closed eyes and set teeth, but when he heard 
this his eyes opened and he looked up. 

" Eh ! " he said, in that blind, stupid fashion. 
" What's that theer tha's sayin', Mester > '' 

" Th* tide," blundered the speaker. " I wur 
tellin* him to look sharp, that's aw." 

The poor fellow moved restlessly. 

" Aye ! aye I " he said. " Look sharp — he mun 
do that. I didna think o' th' tide." And he shut 
his eyes again with a faint groan. 

They strove while the messenger was gone ; and 
they strove when he returned with assistance ; they 
strove with might and main, until not a man among 
them had the strength of a child, and the boldest of 
them were blanching with a fearful, furtive excite- 
ment none dared to show. A crowd had gathered 
round by this time — men willing and anxious to 
help ; women suggesting new ideas and comforting 
the wounded man in rough, earnest style ; children 
clinging to their mothers' gowns and looking on 
terror-stricken. Suddenly, in the midst of one of 
their mightiest efforts, a sharp childish voice piped 
out from the edge of an anxious group a brief 
warning that struck terror to every heart that beat 
among them. 
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"Eh! Mester!" it said, "th' tide's creepin' up 
a bit." 

The men looked round with throbbing pulses, 
the women looked also, and one of the younger 
ones broke into a low cry. " Lord, ha' mercy ! " 
she said ; " it'll sweep around th' Bend afore long, 

an' — an' " and she ended with a terror in her 

voice which told its own tale without other words. 

Tlje truth forced itself upon them all then. 
Women began to shriek and men to pray, but, 
strange to say, the man whose life was at stake lay 
silent, with ashen lips, about which the muscles 
were tensely drawn. 

His dull eyes searched every group in a dead 
despair that was yet a passion, in all its stillness. 

" How long will it be," he asked slowly at last — 
" th' tide ? Twenty minutes } " 

" Happen so," was the answer. " An', lad, lad ! 
we conna help thee. We'n tried our best, lad " — 
with sobs even from the uncouth fellow who spoke. 
"Theer isna one on us but 'ud leave a limb be- 
hind to save thee, but theer isna time — theer is- 



na 



One deep groan and he lay still again — quite 
still. God knows what weight of mortal agony and 
desperate terror crushed him in that dead, helpless 
pause. 
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Then his eyes opened as before. 

" Fve thowt o* deein'," he said with a catch of 
his breath. " I've thowt o' deein*, an' I've won- 
dered how it wur an' what it felt Hke. I never 
thowt o' deein* like this here." Another pause and 
then — 

" Which o* yo' lads'll tell my missus } *' 

"Aye ! poor chap, poor chap !" wailed the women. 
"Who on 'em will.?" 

" Howd tha noise, wenches," he said hoarsely. 
" Yo' daze me. Theer isna time to bring her here. 
I'd ha' liked to ha' said a word to her. I'd ha' 
liked to ha' said one word ; Jem Coulter " — raising 
his voice — " canst tha say it fur me } " 

"Aye," cried the man, choking as he spoke, 
" surely, surely." And he knelt down. 

" Tell her *at if it wur bad enow — this here — it 
wur not so bad as it mought ha' been — fur me. I 
mought ha* fun, it worsen Tell her I'd like to ha' 
said a word if I could — but I coiildna. I'd like to 
ha' heard her say one word, as happen she would 
ha' said if she'd been here, an' tell her 'at if she 
had ha' said it th! tide mought ha' comn an* wel- 
come — but she didna, an* theer it stands." And 
the sob that burst from his breast was like the sob 
of a death-stricken child. " Happen " — he said 
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next — " happen one o' yo' women-foak con say a 
bit o' a prayer — ^yo're not so fur fro' safe sand but 
yo' can reach it — ^happen one o' yo* ha* a word 
or two as yo* could say — such like as yo* teach 
yo're babbies.*' 

Among these was one who had — thank God, 
thank God ! and so, amid wails and weeping, rough 
men and little children alike knelt with uncovered 
heads and hidden eyes while this one woman 
faltered the prayer that was a prayer' for a dying 
man ; and when it was ended, and all rose glancing 
fearfully at the white line of creeping foam, this 
dying man for whom they had prayed lay upon his 
death-bed of sand the quietest of them all — quiet 
with a strange calm. 

"Bring me my jacket,** he said, "an* lay it o'er 
my face. Theer's a bit o* a posie in th* button-hole. 
I getten it out o' th* missus*s garden when I comn 
away. I*d like to howld it i* my hand if it*s theer 
yet.** 

And as the long line of white came creeping on- 
ward they hurriedly did as he told them — laid the 
rough garment over his face, and gave him the 
humble dying flowers to hold, and having done this 
and lingered to the last moment, one after the 
other dropped away with awe-stricken souls until 
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the last was gone. And under the arch of sunny 
sky the little shining waves ran up the beach, 
chasing each other over the glittering sand, catch- 

m 

ing at shells and seaweed, toying with them for 
a moment, and then leaving them, rippling and 
curling and whispering, but creeping — creeping — 

creeping. 

#» « • * 4( # 

They gave his message to the woman he had 
loved with all the desperate strength of his dull, 
yet unchanging nature ; and when the man who 
gave it to her saw her wild, white face and hard-set 
lips, he blundered upon some dim guess as to what 
that single word might have been, but the sharpest 
of them never knew the stubborn anguish that, 
following and growing day by day, crushed her 
fierce will and shook her heart. She was as hard 
as ever, they thought ; but they were none of them 
the men or women to guess at the long dormant 
instinct of womanhood and remorse that the 
tragedy of this one day of her life had awakened. 
She had said she would never forgive him, and 
perhaps her very strength made it long before she 
did ; but surely some subtle chord was touched by 
those heavy last words, for when, months later, her 
first love came back, faithful and tender, with his 
old tale to tell, she would not listen. 
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" Nay, lad/* she said, " I amna a feather to blow 
wi' th' wind. IVe had my share o' trouble wi* men 
foak, an' I ha' no mind to try again. Him as lies 
i' th* churchyard loved me i' his way — men foak's 
way is apt to be a poor un — an* Vm wore out wi* 
life. Dunnot come here courtin* — tak' a better 
woman." 

But yet there are those who say that the time 
will come when he will not plead in vain. 
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O begin, I am a Frenchman, a teacher of 
languages, and a poor man — necessarily 
a poor man, as the great world would 
say, or I should not be a teacher of 
languages, and my wife a copyist of great pictures, 
selling her copies at small prices. In our own eyes, 
it is true we are not so poor — my Cl^lie and I. 
Looking back upon our past we congratulate our- 
selves upon our prosperous condition. There was 
a time when we were poorer than we are now, and 
were not together, and were, moreover, in London 
instead of in Paris. These were indeed calamities : 
to be poor, to teach, to live apart, not even know- 
ing each other — and in England! In England 
we spent years; we instructed imbeciles of all 
grades; we were chilled by east winds, and tor- 
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tured by influenza ; we vainly strove to conciliate 
the appalling English ; we were discouraged and 
desolate. But this, thank le bon Dieu! is past. 
We are united ; we have our little apartment — 
upon the fifth floor, it is true, but still not hope- 
lessly far from the Champs. Ely s^es. Cl^lie paints 
her little pictures, or copies those of some greater 
artist, and finds sale for them. She is not a great 
artist herself, and is charmingly conscious of the 
fact. 

" At fifteen," she says, " I regretted that I was 
not a genius ; at five and twenty, I rejoice that I 
made the discovery so early, and so gave myself 
time to become grateful for the small gifts bestowed 
upon me. Why should I eat out my heart with 
envy ? Is it not possible that I might be a 
less clever woman than I am, and a less lucky 
one .? " 

On my part I have my pupils, — French pupils 
who take lessons in English, German, or Italian ; 
English or American pupils who generally learn 
French, and, upon the whole, I do not suffer from 
lack of patrons. 

It is my habit when Cldlie is at work upon a 
copy in one of the great galleries to accompany her 
to the scene of her labour in the morning and call 
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for her at noon, and, in accordance with this habit, 
I made my way to the Louvre at mid-day upon one 
occasion three years ago. 

I found my wife busy at her easel in the Grande 
Galeriey and when I approached her and laid my 
hand upon her shoulder, as was my wont, she 
looked up with a smile and spoke to me in a 
cautious undertone. 

" I am glad," she said, " that you are not ten 
minutes later. Look at those extraordinary 
people." 

She still leaned back in her chair and looked up 
at me, but made, at the same time, one of those 
indescribable movements of the head which a 
clever woman can render so significant. 

This slight gesture directed me at once to the 
extraordinary people to whom she referred. 

" Are they not truly wonderful } " she asked. 

There were two of them, evidently father and 
daughter, and they sat side by side upon a seat 
placed in an archway, and regarded hopelessly one 
of the finest works in the gallery. The father was 
a person undersized and elderly. His face was 
tanned and seamed, as if with years of rough out- 
door labour ; the effect produced upon him by his 
clothes was plainly one of actual suffering, both 
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physical and mental. His stiff hands refused to 
meet the efforts of his gloves to fit them ; his body 
shrank from his garments ; if he had not been 
pathetic, he would have been ridiculous. But he 
was pathetic. It was evident he was not so attired 
of his own free will ; that only a patient nature, 
inured by long custom to discomfort, sustained 
him ; that he was in the gallery under protest ; that 
he did not understand the paintings, and that they 
perplexed — overwhelmed him. 

The daughter it is almost impossible to describe, 
and yet I must attempt to describe her. She had 
a slender and pretty figure ; there were slight 
marks of the sun on her face also, and, as in her 
father's case, the richness of her dress was set at 
defiance by a strong element of incongruousness. 
She had black hair and gray eyes, and she sat with 
folded hands staring at the picture before her in 
dumb uninterestedness. 

Cl^lie had taken up her brush again, and was 
touching up her work here and there. 

"They have been here two hours,'* she said. 
"They are waiting for some one. At first they 
tried to look about them as others did. They 
wandered from seat to seat, and sat down, and 
looked as you see them doing now. What do you 
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think of them ? To what nation should you 
ascribe them ? " 

" They are not French," I answered. " And 
they are not English." 

"If she were English," said Cldlie, "the girl 
would be more conscious of herself, and of what 
we might possibly be saying. She is only con- 
scious that she is out of place and miserable. She 
does not care for us at all. I have never seen 
Americans like them before, but I am convinced 
that they are Americans." 

She laid aside her working materials and pro- 
ceeded to draw on her gloves. 

" We will go and look at that ' Tentation de St. 
Antoine * of Teniers," she said, " and we may hear 
them speak. I confess I am devoured by an 
anxiety to hear them speak." 

Accordingly, a few moments later an amiable 
young couple stood before " La Tentation," regard- 
ing it with absorbed and critical glances. 

But the father and daughter did not seem to see 
us. They looked disconsolately about them, or at 
the picture before which they sat. Finally, how- 
ever, we were rewarded by hearing them speak to 
each other. The father addressed the young lady 
slowly and deliberately, and with an accent which, 
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but for my long residence in England and 
familiarity with some forms of its patois^ I should 
find it impossible to transcribe. 

** Esmeraldy,'* he said, " your ma's a long time 
a-comin\" 

" Yes," answered the girl, with the same accent, 
and in a voice wholly listless and melancholy, 
" she's a long time." 

Civile favoured me with one of her rapid side 
glances. The study of character is her grand 
passion, and her special weakness is a fancy for 
the singular and incongruous. I have seen her 
stand in silence, and regard with positive interest 
one of her former patronesses who was over- 
whelming her with contumelious violence, seeming 
entirely unconscious of all else but that the woman 
was of a species novel to her, and therefore worthy 
of delicate observation. 

" It is as I said," she whispered. " They are 
Americans, but of an order entirely new." 

Almost at the next instant she touched my arm. 

" Here is the mother ! " she exclaimed. " She is 
coming this way. See ! " 

A woman advanced rapidly toward our part of 
the gallery, — a small, angry woman, with an un- 
graceful figure, and a keen brown eye. She began 
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to speak aloud while still 3everal feet distant from 
the waiting couple. 

'* Come along," she said. " IVe found a place 
at last, though IVe been all the morning at it, — 
and th^ woman who keeps the door speaks 
English." 

" They call 'em," remarked the husband, meekly 
rising, **con-ser-ges. I wonder why.^" 

The girl rose also, still with her hopeless, ab- 
stracted air, and followed the mother^ who led the 
way to the door. Seeing her move forward, my 
wife uttered an adnairing exclamation. 

"She is niore beautiful than I thought," she said. 
'^She holds herself marvellously. She moves with 
the freedom of some fine wild creature." 

And, as the party disappeared from view, her 
regret at losing them drew from her a sigh. She 
discussed them with characteristic enthusiasni all 
the way honie. She even concocted a very prob- 
able little romance. One would always imagine so 
many things concerning Americans. They were 
^o extraordinary a people ; they acquired wealth 
by such peculiar means ; their country was so 
imniense ; their resources were so remarkable. 
These persons, for instance, were evidently persons 
of wealth, and as plainly had risen from the 

M 
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people. The mother was not quite so wholly 
untaught as the other two, but she was more 
objectionable. 

" One can bear with the large simplicity of utter 
Ignorance," said my fair philosopher. " One fre- 
quently finds it gentle and unworldly, but the 
other is odious because it is always aggressive and 
narrow." 

She had taken a strong feminine dislike to 
Madame la M^re. 

"She makes her family miserable," she said. 
"She drags them from place to place. Possibly 
there is a lover, — more possibly than not. The 
girl's eyes wore a peculiar look, — as if they searched 
for something far away." 

She had scarcely concluded her charming little 
harangue when we reached our destination ; but, 
as we passed through the entrance, she paused to 
speakj to the curly-headed child of the concierge^ 
whose mother held him by the hand. 

"We shall have new arrivals to-morrow," said 
the goodj woman, who was always ready for 
friendly gossip. " The "apartment upon the first 
floor," and she nodded to me significantly, and 
with good-natured encouragement. " Perhaps you 
may get pupils," she added. " They are Americans, 
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and speak only English, and there is a young lady, 
Madame says." 

"Americans!" exclaimed Cldie, with sudden 
interest. 

"Americans," answered the concierge, "It was 
Madame who came. Mon Dieu ! it was wonder- 
ful ! So rich and so — so " — filling up the blank by 
a shrug of deep meaning. " It cannot have been 
long since they were — peasants," her voice drop- 
ping into a cautious whisper. 

"Why not our friends of the Louvre.?" said 
Cldlie as we went on upstairs. 

" Why not } " I replied. " It is very possible." 

The next day there arrived at the house 
numberless trunks of large dimensions, superin- 
tended by the small, angry woman and a maid. 
An hour later came a carriage, from whose door 
emerged the young lady and her father. Both 
looked pale and fagged ; both were led upstairs 
in the midst of voluble comments and commands 
by the mother ; and both, entering the apartment, 
seemed swallowed up by it, as we saw and heard 
nothing further of them. Cl^lie was indignant. 

"It is plain that the mother overwhelms them," 
she said. "A girl of that age should speak and 
be interested in any novelty. This one would be 
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if she were not wretched. And the poor little 
husband " 

'' My dear," I remarked, " you are a feminine 
Bayard. You engage yourself with such ardour 
in everybody's wrongs." 

When I returned from my afternoon's work a 
few days later, I found Cldlie again excited. She 
had been summoned to the first floor by Madame* 

" I went into the room," said Cl^lie, " and found 
the mother and daughter together. Mademoiselle, 
who stood by the fire, had evidently been weeping. 
Madame was in an abrupt and angry mood. She 
wasted no words. ' I want, you to give her lessons,* 
she said, making an ungraceful gesture in the 
direction of her daughter. * What do you charge 
a lesson?' And on my telling her, ahe engaged 
me at once. * It's a great deal, but I guess I can 
pay as well as other people,' she remarked." 

A few of the lessons were given downstairs, and 
then Cl^lie preferred a request to Madame, 

'•If you will permit Mademoiselle to come to 
my room, you will confer a favour upon me," she 
said. 

Fortunately, her request was granted, and so I 
used afterward to come home and find Mademoi- 
selle Esmeralda in our little salon at work discon- 
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solately and tremulously. She found it difficult 
to hold her pencil in the correct manner, and one 
morning she let it drop, and burst into tears. 

" Don't you see I'll never do it ! " she answered, 
miserably. "Don't you see I couldn't even if my 
heart was in it; and it ain't at all ! " 

She held out her little liands piteously for CHlie 
to look at. They were well enough shaped, and 
would have been pretty if they had not been 
robbed of their youthful suppleness by labour. 

" I've been used to work," she said, " rough 
work all my life, and my hands ain'^t like yours." 

"But you must not be discouraged, Maldemoi- 
selle," said Cldie gently. "Time— " 

"Time," interposed the girl, with a frightened 
look in her pretty gray eyes. " That's what I can't 
bear to think of— the time that's to come." 

This was the first of many outbursts of con- 
fidence. Afterward she related to Cl^lie, with the 
greatest natvetS, the whole history of the family 
affairs. 

They had been the possessors of some barren 
mountain lands in North Carolina, and her descrip- 
tion of their former life was wonderful indeed to 
the ears of the Parisian. She herself had been 
brought up with marvellous simplicity and hardi- 
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hood, barely learning to read and write, and in 
absolute ignorance of society. A year ago iron 
had been discovered upon their property, and the 
result had been wealth and misery for father and 
daughter. The mother, who had some vague 
fancies of the attractions of the great outside 
world, was ambitious and restless. Monsieur, who 
was a mild and accommodating person, could only 
give way before her stronger will. 

" She always had her way with us," said Made- 
moiselle Esmeralda, scratching nervously upon the 
paper before her with her pencil, at this part of 
the relation. "We did not want to leave home, 
neither me nor father, and father said more than I 
ever heard him say before at one time. * Mother,' 
says he, * let me an' Esmeraldy stay at home, an* 
you go an' enjoy your tower. You've had more 
schoolin' an' you'll be more at home than we 
should. You're useder to city ways, havin' lived 
in 'Lizabethville.' But it only vexed her. People 
in town had been talking to her about travelling 
and letting me learn things, and she'd set her mind 
on it." 

She was very simple and unsophisticated. To 
the memory of her former truly singular life she 
clung with unshaken fidelity. She recurred to it 
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constantly. The novelty and luxury of her new 
existence seemed to have no attractions for her. 
One thing even my Cl^lie found incomprehensible, 
while she fancied she understood the rest — she 
did not appear to be nioved to pleasure even by 
our beloved Paris. 

"It is a true maladie dupaysl^ Cl^lie remarked 
to me. ^^ And that is not all'' 

Nor was it all. One day the whole truth was 
told amid a flood of tears. 

" I — I was going to be married," cried the poor 
child. " I was to have been married the week the 
ore was found. I was — all ready, and mother — 
mother shut right down on us." 

Cl^lie glanced at me in amazed questioning. 
" It is a kind of argot which belongs only to 
Americans," I answered in an undertone. "The 
alliance was broken off." 

" del I " exclainied my Cldie between her small 
shut teeth. " The woman is a fiend ! " 

She was wholly absorbed in her study of this 
unworldly and untaught nature. She was full of 
sympathy for its trials and tenderness, and for its 
pain,. Even the girl's peculiarities of speech were 
full of interest to her. She made serious and 
intelligent efforts to understand them, as if she 
studied a new language. 
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" It IS not common argotl' she said. " It has its 
subtleties. One continually finds somewhere an 
original idea — sometimes even a bon ntoty which 
startles one by its pointedness. As you say, how- 
ever, it belongs only to the Americans and their 
remarkable country. A French mind can only 
arrive at its climaxes through a grave and occa- 
sionally tedious research, which would weary most 
persons, but which, however, does not weary me." 

The confidence of Mademoiselle Esmeralda was 
easily won. She became attached to us both, 
and particularly to Cl^lie. When her mother was 
absent or occupied, she stole upstairs to our apart- 
ment and spent with us the moments of leisure 
chance afforded her. She liked our rooms, she 
told my wife, because they were small, and our 
society^ because we were "clever," which we dis- 
covered afterward meant " amiable." But she was 
always pale and out of spirits. She would sit 
before our fii'e silent and abstracted. 

"You must not mind if I don't talk," she would 
say. "I can't; and it seems to help me to get 
to sit and think about things. Mother won't let 
me do it downstairs." 

We became also familiar with the father. One 
day I met him upon the staircase, and to my 
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amazement he stopped as if he wished to address 
me. I raised my hat, and bade him godd morning. 
On his part he drew forth a large handkerchief, 
and began ta rub the palms of his hands with 
awkward timidity. 

" How-dy > " he said. 

I confess that at the moment I was covered 
with confusion. I who was a teacher of English, 
and flattered myself that I wrote and spoke it 
fluently, did not understand. Immediately, how- 
ever, it flashed across my mind that the word was 
a species of salutation. (Which I finally discovered 
to be the case.) I bowed again and thanked him, 
hazarding the reply that my health was excellent, 
and an inquiry as to the state of Madame's. He 
rubbed his hands still more nervously, and an- 
jswered me in the slow and deliberate manner I 
had observed at the Louvre* 

"Thank ye," he said, "she's doin' tollable well, 
is mother — as well as common. And she's a-en- 
Joyin' herself, too. I wish we was all — — " 

But there he checked himself, and glanced 
hastily about him. . 

Then he began again. 

" Esmeraldy," he said, — " Esmeraldy thinks a 
heap on you. She takes a sight of comfort out 
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of Mis* Des I can't call your name, but I mean 

your wife." 

"Madame Desmarres," I replied, "is rejoiced 
indeed to have won the friendship of Mademoi- 
selle." 

"Yes," he proceeded, "she takes a sight of 
comfort in you ans all. An' she needs comfort, 
does Esmeraldy." ' 

There ensued a slight pause, which somewhat 
embarrassed me, for at every pause he regarded 
me with an air of meek and hesitant appeal. 

^' She's a little down-sperrited, is Esmeraldy," he 
said. "An*," adding this suddenly in a subdued 
and fearful tone, "so am I." 

Having said this he seemed to feel that he had 
overstepped a barrier. He seized the lapel of my 
coat and held me prisoner, pouring forth his con- 
fessions with a faith in my interest by which I was 
at once amazed and touched. 

"You see it's this way," he said, — "it's this, 
way, Mister. We're home folks, me an' Esmeraldy, 
an' we're a long way from home, an' it sorter seems 
like we didn't get no useder to it than we was at 
first. We're not like mother. Mother, she was 
raised in a town, — she was raised in 'Lizabethville, 
— an' she allers took to town ways; but me an* 
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Esmeraldy, we was raised in the mountains, right 
under the shadder of old Bald, an' town goes hard 
with us. Seems like we're allers a-thinkin' of 
North Callina. An' mother, she gits outed, which 
is likely. She says we'd ought to fit ourselves fur 
our higher spear, an* I dessay we'd ought, — but 
you see it goes sorter hard with us. An* 
Esmeraldy, she has her trouble, an* I can't help 
a-sympathizin* with her, fur young folks will be 
young folks ; an* I was young folks once myself. 
Once — once I sot a heap'o* store by mother. So 
you see how it is." 

"It is very sad, Monsieur," I answered with 
gravity. Singular as it may appear, this was not 
so laughable to me as it might seem. It was 
so apparent that he did not anticipate ridicule. 
And my Cl^lie's interest in these people also 
rendered them sacred in my eyes. 

"Yes," he returned, "that's so; an* sometimes 
it's wuss than you'd think — ^when mother's outed. 
An' that's why I'm glad as Mis* Dimar an* Esme- 
raldy is such friends." 

It struck me at this moment that he had some 
request to make of me. He grasped the lapel of 
my coat somewhat more tightly, as if requiring 
additional support, and finally bent forward and 
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addressed me with caution: ''Do you think as 
Mis' Dimar would mind it ef npw an* then I was 
to step in fur Esmeraldy, an* set a little — just in 
a kinder neighbourin' way ? Esmqraldy, she says 
you're sosherble. And I hain't been sosherble with 
no one fur— fur a right smart spell. And it seems 
like I kinder hanker arter it. You've no idea, 
Mister, how lonesome a man can git when he 
hankers, to be sosherble an* hain't no one to be 
sosherble with. Mother,, she says, * Go out on the 
Champs Elizy and promenard,' an' I've done it ; 
but some ways it don't reach the spot. I don't 
seem to git sosherble with no one I've spoke to — 
maybe through us speakin' different languages, 
an' not comin' to a understandin'. I've tried it 
loud an' I've tried it low an' encouragin', but 
some ways we never seemed to get on. An* ef 
Mis' Dimar wouldn't take no exceptions at me 
a-droppin* in, I feel as ef I should be sorter up- 
lifted — if she*d only allow it once a week or even 
fewer." 

" Monsieur,** I replied with warmth, " I beg you 
will consider our salon at your disposal, not once 
a week, but at all times, and Madame Desmarres 
would certainly join me in the invitation if she 
were upon the spot.** 
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He released the lapel of my coat and grasped 
my hand, shaking it with fervour, 

^' Now, that's clever, that is," he said. *' An' it's 
friendly, an' I'm obligated to ye." 

Since he ?ippeared to have nothing further to 
say we went downstairs together, At the door 

we parted, 

"Tm agoin'," he remarked, "to the Champs 
EU^y to promenard. Where arq you agoin' ? " 

"To the Boulevard Haussmann, Monsieur, to 
give a lesson," I returned. " I will wish you good 
morning," 

'*Good mornin'," he answered. "5^#(5-"— re- 
fleeting deeply for a m^'o^&vit-^^^ Bong jot e. I'm 
a»tryin' to learn it, you see, with a view to bein' 
more sosherbler, BongJQre'^ And thus took his 
departure. 

After this we saw him fre<lucntly. In fact, it 
became his habit to follow Mademoiselle Esmeralda 

in all her visits to our apartment. A few minutes 

after her arrival we usually heard a timid knock 
upon the outer door, which proved to emanate 
from Monsieur, who always entered with a labori* 
QiWS ^^ Bong jorel' and always slipped deprecatingly 
into the least comfortable chair near the fire, 
hurriedly concealing his hat beneath it. 
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In him also my Cl^lie became much interested. 
On my own part I could not cease to admire the 
fine feeling and delicate tact she continually ex- 
hibited in her manner toward him. In time Jie 
even appeared to lose something of his first em- 
barrassment and discomfort, though he was always 
inclined to a reverent silence in her presence. 

" He don't say much, don't father," said Made- 
moiselle Esmeralda, with tears in her pretty eyes. 
" He's like me, but you don't know what comfort 
he's taking when he sits and listens and stirs his 
chocolate round and round without drinking it. 
He doesn't drink it because he ain't used to it ; but 
he likes to have it when we do, because he says it 
makes him feel sosherble. He's trying to learn to 
drink it too — he practices every day a little at a 
time. He was powerful afraid at first that you'd 
take exceptions to him doing nothing but stir it 
round ; but I told him I knew you wouldn't, for 
you wasn't that kind." 

" I find him," said C161ie to me, " inexpressibly 
mournful, — even though he excites one to smiles 
upon all occasions. Is it not mournful that his 
very suffering should be absurd } Mon Dieti ! he 
does not wear his clothes — he bears them about 
with him — he simply carries them." 
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It was about this time that Mademoiselle Esme- 
ralda was rendered doubly unhappy. Since their 
residence in Paris Madame had been industriously 
occupied in making efforts to enter society. She 
had struggled violently and indefatigably. She 
was at once persistent and ambitious. She had 
used every means that lay in her piower, and, most 
of all, she had used her money. Naturally, she 
had found people upon the outskirts of good 
circles who would accept her with her money. 
Consequently, she had obtained acquaintances of a 
class, and was bold enough to employ them as 
stepping-stones. At all events, she began to 
receive invitations, and to discover opportunities 
to pay visits, and to take her daughter with her. 
Accordingly, Mademoiselle Esmeralda was placed 
upon exhibition. She was dressed by experienced 
artistes. She was forced from her seclusion, and 
obliged to drive, and call, and promenade. 

Her condition was pitiable. While all this was 
torture to her inexperience and timidity, her fear of 
her mother rendered her wholly submissive. Each 
day brought with it some new trial. She was ad- 
mired for many reasons, — by some for her wealth, 
of which all had heard rumours ; by others for her 
freshness and beauty. The silence and sensitive- 
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ness which arose from shyness, and her ignorance 
of all social rules, were called natveti and modesty, 
and people who abhorred her mother, not unfre- 
quently were charmed with her, and consequently 
Madame found her also an instrument of much 
consequence. 

In her determination to overcome all obstacles, 
Madame even condescended to apply to my wife, 
whose inflqence over Mademoiselle she was clever 
enough not to undervalue. 

<* I want you to talk to Mademoiselle," she said, 
" She thinks a gre^t deal of ygu, aijd I want you 
to give her some good advice. You know what 
society is, and you know th^t she ought .to he 
proud of her advantages, and not make a fool of her* 
self. Many a girl would be glad enough of what 
she has before her. She's got money, and sbe'« got 
chances, and I don't begrudge h^r anything, She 
can spend all she likes on clothes and thing*, and 
ril take her anywhere if she'll behave herself. 
They wear mc out— her and her father, It's her 
father that's ruined her, and her living as she's 
done, Her father never knew anything, and he's 
made a pet of her, and got her into his way of 
thinking. It's ridiculous how little ambition they 
have, and she might marry as well as any girl. 
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There's a marquis that's quite in love with her at 
this moment, and she's as afraid of Jiim as death, 
and cries if I even mention him, though he's a nice 
enough man, if he is a bit elderly. Now, I want 
you to reason with her." 

This Cl^lie told me afterward. 

" And upon going away," she ended, " she turned 
round toward me, setting her face into an inde- 
scribable expression of hardness and obstinacy. 
* I want her to understand,' she said, ' that she's 
cut off for ever from anything that's happened be- 
fore. There's the Atlantic Ocean and many a mile 
of land between her and North Carolina, and so 
she may as well give that up.' " 

Two or three days after this Mademoiselle came 
to our apartment in great grief. She had left 
Madame in a violent ill-temper. They had received 
invitations to a ball at which they were to meet 
the marquis. Madame had been elated, and the 
discovery of Mademoiselle's misery and trepidation 
had roused her indignation. There had been a 
painful scene, and Mademoiselle had been over- 
whelmed as usual. 

She knelt before the fire and wept despairingly. 

"I'd rather die than go," she said. "I can-'t 
stand it. I can't get used to it. The light, and 

. N 
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the noise, and the talk hurts me, and I don't know 
what I am doing. And people stare at me, and I 
make mistakes, and I'm not fit for it — and — and 
— rd rather be dead fifty thousand times than let 
that man come near me. I hate him, and Tm 
afraid of him, and I wish I was dead." 

At this junction came the timid summons upon 
the door, and the father entered with a disturbed 
and subdued air. He did not conceal his hat, but 
held it in his hands, and turned it round and round 
in an agitated manner as he seated himself beside 
his daughter. 

" Esmeraldy," he said, " don't you take it so hard, 
honey. Mother, she's kinder outed, and she's not 
at herself rightly. Don't you never mind. Mother, 
she means well, but — but she's got a sorter curious 
way of showin' it. She's got a high sperrit, an' 
we'd ought to 'low fur it, and not take it so much 
to heart. Mis' Dimar here knows how high- 
sperrited people is sometimes, I dessay, — an* 
mother, she's got a powerful high sperrit." 

But the poor child only wept more hopelessly. 
It was not only the cruelty of her mother which 
oppressed her, it was the wound she bore in her 
heart. 

Cldlie's eyes filled with tears as she regarded her. 
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The father was also more broken in spirit than 
he wished it to appear. His weather-beaten face 
assumed an expression of deep melancholy which 
at last betrayed itself in an evidently inadvertent 
speech. 

" I wish — I wish," he faltered. " Lord ! Td give 
a heap to see Wash now. I'd give a heap to see 
him, Esmeraldy." 

It was as if the words were the last straw. The 
girl turned toward him and flung herself upon his 
breast with a passionate cry. 

" Oh, father ! " she sobbed, " we shan't never see 
him again — never — never ! nor the mountains, nor 
the people that cared for us. WeVe lost it all, 
and we can't get it back, — and we haven't a soul 
that's near to us, — and we're all alone, — you and 
me, father, and Wash — Wash, he thinks we don't 



care." 



I must confess to a momentary spasm of alarm, 
her grief was so wild and overwhelming. One 
hand was flung about her father's neck, and the 
other pressed itself against her side, as if her heart 
was breaking. 

Cl^lie bent down and lifted her up, consoling her 
tenderly. 

"MademDiselle," she said, "do not despair. Le 
ban Dieu will surely have pity." 
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The father drew forth the large linen handker- 
chief, and, unfolding it slowly, applied it to his 
eyes. 

" Yes, Esmeraldy," he said ; " don't let us give 
out, — at least, don't you give out. It doesn't 
matter fur me, Esmeraldy, because, you see, I must 
hold on to mother, as I swore not to go back on ; 
but you're young an' likely, Esmeraldy, an' don't 
you give out yet, fur the Lord's sake." 

But she did not cease weeping, until she had 
wholly fatigued herself, and by this time there 
arrived a message from Madame, who required her 
presence downstairs. Monsieur was somewhat 
alarmed, and rose precipitately, but Mademoiselle 
was too full of despair to admit of fear. 

" It's only the dressmaker," she said. " You 
can stay where you are, father, and she won't 
guess we've been together, and it'll be better for us 
both." 

And accordingly she obeyed the summons alone. 

Great were the preparations made by Madame 
for the entertainment. My wife, to whom she dis- 
played the costumes and jewels she had purchased, 
was aroused to an admiration truly feminine. 

She had the discretion to trust to the taste of 
the artistes, and had restrained them in nothing. 
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Consequently, all that was to be desired in the 
appearance of Mademoiselle Esmeralda upon the 
eventful evening was happiness. With her mother's 
permission, she came to our room to display her- 
self, Monsieur following her with an air of awe and 
admiration commingled. Her costume was rich 
and exquisite, and her beauty beyond criticism ; 
but as she stood in the centre of our little salon to 
be looked at, she presented an appearancie to move 
one*s heart. The pretty young face, which had by 
this time lost its slight traces of the sun, had also 
lost some of its bloom ; the slight figure was not so 
round nor so erect as it had been, and moved with 
less of spirit and girlishness. 

It appeared that Monsieur observed this also,, 
for he stood apart regarding her with evident de- 
pression, and occasionally used his handkerchief 
with a violence that was evidently meant to conceal 
some secret emotion. 

" YouVe not so peart as you was, Esmeraldy," he 
remarked, tremulously ; " not as peart by a right 
smart, and what with that, and what with your 
fixings. Wash — I mean the home-folksj" hastily — 
" they'd hardly know ye." 

He followed her downstairs mournfully when 
she took her departure, and Cl^lie and myself 
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being left alone interested ourselves in various 
speculations concerning them, as was our habit. 

"This Monsieur Wash," remarked Cl^lie, "is 
clearly the lover. Poor child! how passionately 
she regrets him, — and thousands of miles lie be- 
tween them — thousands of miles ! " 

It was not long after this that, on my way 
downstairs to make a trifling purchase, I met with 
something approaching an adventure. It so 
chanced that, as I descended the staircase of the 
second floor, the door of the first floor apartment 
was thrown open, and from it issued Mademoiselle 
Esmeralda and her mother on their way to their 
waiting carriage. My interest in the appearance 
of Mademoiselle in her white robes and sparkling 
jewels so absorbed me that I inadvertently brushed 
against a figure which stood in the shadow regard- 
ing them also. Turning at once to apologize, I 
found myself confronting a young man, — tall, 
powerful, but with a sad and haggard face, and 
attired in a strange and homely dress which had a 
foreign look. 

" Monsieur ! '* I exclaimed, " a thousand pardons. 
I was so unlucky as not to see you." 

But he did not seem to hear. He remained 
silent, gazing fixedly at the ladies until they had 
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disappeared, and then, on my addressing him again, 
he awakened, as it were, with a start. 

"It doesn't matter," he answered, in a heavy- 
bewildered voice and in English, and turning back 
made his way slowly up the stairs. 

But even the utterance of this brief sentence 
had betrayed to my practised ear a peculiar accent 
— an accent which, strange to say, bore a likeness 
to that of our friends downstairs, and which caused 
me to stop a moment at the lodge of the conciergCy 
and ask her a question or so. 

" Have we a new occupant upon the fifth floor } '* 
I inquired. " A person who speaks English .? " 

She answered me with a dubious expression. 

" You must mean the strange young man upon 
the sixth,*' she said. " He is a new one and speaks 
English. Indeed, he does not speak anything else, 
or even understand a word. Mon Dieu ! the trials 
one encounters with such persons,^ — endeavouring 
to comprehend, poor creatures, and failing always, 
— and this one is worse than the rest and looks 
more wretched — as if he had not a friend in the 
world." 

" What is his name } " I asked. 

" How can one remember their names ? — it is 
worse than impossible. This one is frightful. But 
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" You must mean the strange young man upon 
the sixth,'* she said. " He is a new one and speaks 
English. Indeed, he does not speak anything else, 
or even understand a word. Mon Dieu ! the trials 
one encounters with such persons,- — endeavouring 
to comprehend, poor creatures, and failing always, 
— and this one is worse than the rest and looks 
more wretched — as if he had not a friend in the 
world." 

" What is his name } " I asked. 

" How can one remember their names ? — it is 
worse than impossible. This one is frightful. But 
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he has no letters, thank Heaven. If there should 
arrive one with an impossible name upon it, I 
should take it to him and run the risk." 

Naturally, Cl^lie, to whom I related the incident, 
was much interested. But it was some time before 
either of us saw the hero of it again, though both 
of us confessed to having been upon the watch for 
him. The concierge could only tell us that he lived 
a secluded life — rarely leaving his room in the day- 
time, and seeming to be very poor. 

" He does not work and eats next to nothing,'* 
she said. " Late at night he occasionally carries 
up a loaf, and once he treated himself to a cup of 
bouillon from the restaurant at the corner — but it 
was only once, poor young man. He is at least 
very gentle and well-conducted." 

So it was not to be wondered at that we did not 
see him. Cl^lie mentioned him to her young 
friendi but Mademoiselle's interest in him was only 
faint and ephemeral. She had not the spirit to 
rouse herself to any strong emotion. 

*'I dare say he's an American," she said. "There 
are plenty of Americans in Paris, but none of them 
seem a bit nearer to me than if they were French. 
They are all rich and fine, and they all like the 
life here better than the life at home. This is the 
first poor one I have heard of." 
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Each day brought fresh unhappiness to her. 
Madame was inexorable. She spent a fortune 
upon toilette for her, and insisted upon dragging 
her from place to place, and wearying her with 
gaieties from which her sad young heart shrank. 
Each afternoon their equipage was to be seen 
upon the Champs Elys^es, and each evening it 
stood before the door waiting to bear them to some 
place of festivity. 

Mademoiselle's bSte noir^ the marquis, who was 
a debilitated ro^ld in search of a fortune, attached 
himself to them upon all occasions. 

" Bah ! " said Cl^lie with contempt, " she amazes 
one by her imbecility — this woman. Truly, one 
would imagine that her vulgar sharpness would 
teach her that his object is to use her as a tool, and 
that having gained Mademoiselle's fortune, he will 
treat them with brutality and derision." 

But she did not seem to see — possibly she 
fancied that having obtained him for a son-in-law, 
she would be bold and clever enough to outwit and 
control him. Consequently, he was encouraged 
and fawned upon, and Mademoiselle grew thin 
and pale and large-eyed, and wore continually an 
expression of secret terror. 

Only in her visits to our fifth floor did she dare 
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to give way to her grief, and truly at such times 
both my Cl^lie and I were greatly affected. Upon 
one occasion indeed she filled us both with alarm. 

" Do you know what I shall do ? " she said, 
stopping suddenly in the midst of her weeping. 
" I'll bear it as long as I can, and then I'll put an 
end to it. There's — there's always the Seine left, 
and I've laid awake and thought of it many a 
night. Father and me saw a man taken out of it 
one day, and the people said he was a Tyrolean, 
and drowned himself because he was so poor and 
lonely — and — and so far from home." 

Upon the very morning she made this speech I 
saw again our friend of the sixth floor. In going 
downstairs I came upon him, sitting upon one of 
the steps as if exhausted, and when he turned his 
face upward, its pallor and haggardness startled 
me. His tall form was wasted, his eyes were 
hollow, the peculiarities I had before observed were 
doubly marked — he was even emaciated. 

" Monsieur," I said in English, " you appear in- 
disposed. You have been ill. Allow me to assist 
you to your room." 

"No, thank you," he answered. "It's only 
weakness. I — I sorter give out. Don't trouble 
yourself. I shall get over it directly." 
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Something in his face, which was a very young 
and well-looking one, forced me to leave him in 
silence, merely bowing as I did so. I felt in- 
stinctively that to remain would be to give him 
additional pain. 

As I passed the room of the concierge^ however, 
the excellent woman beckoned to me to approach 
her. 

"Did you see the young man.^" she inquired 
rather anxiously. " He has shown himself this 
morning for the first time in three days. There 
is something wrong. It is my impression that he 
suffers want — that he is starving himself to 
death ! " 

Her rosy countenance absolutely paled as she 
uttered these last words, retreating a pace from me 
and touching my arm with her forefinger. 

" He has carried up even less bread than usual 
during the last few weeks," she added, " and there 
has been no bouillon whatever. A young man 
cannot live only on dry bread, and too little of 
that. He will perish ; and apart from the in- 
humanity of the thing, it will be unpleasant for the 
other locataires^ 

I wasted no time in returning to C161ie, having 
indeed some hope tl^at I might find the poor fellow 
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still occupying his former position upon the stair- 
case. But in this I met with disappointment : he 
was gone, and I could only relate to my wife what 
I had heard, and trust to her discretion. As I had 
expected, she was deeply moved. 

"It is terrible," she said. "And it is also a 
delicate and difficult matter to manage. But what 
can one do } There is only one thing — I who am 
a woman, and have suffered privation myself, may 
venture." 

Accordingly, she took her departure for the floor 
above. I heard her light summons upon the door 
of one of the rooms, but heard no reply. At last, 
however, the door was opened gently, and with a 
hesitance that led me to imagine that it was Cl^lie 
herself who had pushed it open, and immediately 
afterward I was sure that she had uttered an 
alarmed exclamation. I stepped out upon the 
landing and called to her in a subdued tone. 

" Cl^lie," I said, " did I hear you speak ? " 

"Yes," she returned from within the room. 
" Come at once, and bring with you some brandy." 

In the shortest possible time I had joined her in 
the room, which was bare, cold, and unfurnished 
— a mere garret, in fact, containing nothing but 
a miserable bedstead. Upon the floor, near the 
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Window, knelt CHHe, supporting with her knee and 
arm the figure of the young man she had come to 
visit. 

" Quick with the brandy," she exclaimed. " This 
may be a faint, but it looks like death." She had 
found the door partially open, and receiving no 
answer to her knock, had pushed it farther ajar, 
and caught a glimpse of the fallen figure, and 
hurried to its assistance. 

To be as brief as pdssible, we both remained 
at the young man's side during the whole of the 
night. As the concierge had said, he was perish- 
ing from inanition, and the physician we called in 
assured us that only the most constant attention 
would save his life. 

' " Monsieur," Cl^lie explained to him upon the 
first occasion upon which he opened his eyes, 
"you are ill and alone, and we wish to befriend 
you." And he was too weak to require from her 
anything more definite. 

Physically he was a person to admire. In health 
his muscular power must have been immense. He 
possessed the frame of a young giant, and yet there 
was in his face a look of innocence and inexpe- 
rience amazing even when one recollected his 
youth. 
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" It is the look," said Cl^lie, regarding him at- 
tentively, — "the look one sees in the faces of 
Monsieur and his daughter downstairs ; the look 
of a person who has lived a simple life, and who 
knows absolutely nothing of the world." 

It is possible that this' may have prepared the 
reader for the diftoAement which followed ; but, 
singular as it may appear, it did not prepare either 
Civile or myself — perhaps because we had seen 
the world, and, having learned to view it in a 
practical light, were not prepared to encounter 
suddenly a romance almost unparalleled. 

The next morning I was compelled to go out to 
give my lessons as usual, and left Cl^lie with our 
patient. On my return, my wife, hearing my foot- 
steps, came out and met me upon the landing. 
She was moved by the strongest emotion and 
much excited ; her cheeks were pale and her eyes 
shone. 

"Do not go in yet," she said, "I have some- 
thing to tell you. It is almost incredible; but — 
but it is — the lover ! " 

For a moment we remained silent — standing 
looking at each other. To me it seemed incredible 
indeed. 

"He could not give her up,*' Cl^lie went on, 
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** until he was sure she wished to discard him.. 
The mother had employed all her ingenuity to 
force him to believe that such was the case, but he 
could not rest until he had seen his betrothed face 
to face. So he followed her, — poor, inexperienced, 
and miserable, — and when at last he saw her at a 
distance, the luxury with which she was surrounded 
caused his heart to fail him, and he gave way to 
despair." 

I accompanied her into the room, and heard the 
rest from his own lipg. He gathered together all 
his small savings, and made his journey in the 
cheapest possible way, — in the steerage of the 
vessel, and in third-class carriages, — so that he 
might have some trifle left to subsist upon. 

" I've a little farm," he said, " and there's a 
house on it, but I wouldn't sell that. If she cared 
to go, it was all I had to take her to, an' I'd worked 
hard to buy it. I'd worked hard, early and late, 
always thinking that some day we'd begin life 
there together — Esmeraldy and me." 

" Since neither sea, nor land, nor cruelty could 
separate them," said Cl^lie to me during the day, 
" it is not I who will help to hold them apart." 

So when Mademoiselle came for her lesson that 
afternoon, it was Cl^lie's task to break the news 
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to her, — to tell her that neither sea nor land lay 
between herself and her lover, and that he was 
faithful still. 

She received the information as she might have 
received a blow, — staggering backward, and 
whitening, and losing her breath ; but almost 
immediately afterward she uttered a sad cry of 
disbelief and anguish. 

*' No, no," she said, " it — it isn*t true ! I won*t 
believe it— I mustn't. There's half the world 
between us. Oh, don't try to make me believe it, — 
when it can't be true ! " 

" Come with me," replied Cldlie. 

Never — never in my life has it been my fate 
to see, before or since, a sight so touching as the 
meeting of these two young hearts. When the 
door of the cold, bare room opened, and Mademoi- 
selle Esmeralda entered, the lover held out his 

a 

weak arms with a sob, — a sob of rapture, and yet 
terrible to hear. 

" I thought you'd gone back on me, Esmeraldy," 
he cried. " I thought you'd gone back on me," 

Civile and I turned away and left them as the 
girl fell upon her knees at his side. 

The effect produced upon the father — ^who had 
followed Mademoiselle as usual, and . whom we 
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found patiently seated upon the bottom step of the 
flight of stairs, awaiting our arrival — was almost 
indescribable. 

He sank back upon his seat with a gasp, clutch- 
ing at his hat with both hands. He also disbe- 
lieved. 

" Wash ! " he exclaimed weakly. " Lord, no ! 
Lord, no ! Not Wash ! Wash, he's in North 
Callina. Lord, no ! " 

"He is upstairs," returned C161ie, "and Made- 
moiselle is with him." 

During the recovery of Monsieur Wash, though 
but little was said upon the subject, it is my 
opinion that the minds of each of our number 
pointed only toward one course in the future. 

In Mademoiselle's demeanour there appeared a 
certain air of new courage and determination, 
though she was still pallid and anxious. It was 
as if she had passed a climax and had gained 
strength. Monsieur, the father, was alternately 
nervous and dejected, or in feverishly high spirits. 
Occasionally he sat for some time without speak- 
ing, merely gazing into the fire with a hand upon 
each knee ; and it was one evening, after a more 
than usually prolonged silence of this description, 

o 
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that he finally took upon himself the burden which 
lay upon us unitedly. 

"Esmeraldy," he remarked, tremulously, and 
with manifest trepidation, — " Esmeraldy, IVe been 
thinkin' — it's time — we broke it to mother." 

The girl lost colour, but she lifted her head 
steadily, 

" Yes, father," she answered, " it's time." 

"Yes," he echoed, rubbing his knees slowly, 
" it's time ; an', Esmeraldy, it's a thing to — to 
sorter set a man back." 

" Yes, father," she answered again. 

"Yes," as before, though his voice broke some- 
what ; " an' I dessay you know how it'll be, 
Esmeraldy, — that you'll have to choose betwixt 
mother and Wash." 

She sat by her lover, and for answer she dropped 
her face upon his hand with a sob. 

" An' — an' you've chose Wash, Esmeraldy." 

" Yes, father." 

He hesitated a moment, and then took his hat 
from its place of concealment and rose. 

" It's nat'ral," he said, " an' it's right. I wouldn't 
want it no other way. An' you mustn't mind, 
Esmeraldy, it's bein' kinder rough on me, as can't 
go back on mother, havin* swore to cherish her 
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till death do us part. YouVe allers been a good 
gal to me, an' weVe thought a heap on each other, 
an' I reckon it can allers be the same way, even 
though we're sep'rated, fur it's nat'ral you should 
have chose Wash, an' — an' I wouldn't have it no 
other way, Esmeraldy. Now I'll go an' have it out 
with mother." 

We were all sufficiently unprepared for the 
announcement to be startled by it. Mademoiselle 
Esmeralda, who was weeping bitterly, half sprang 
to her feet. 

" To-night I " she said " Oh, father." 

** Yes," he replied ; " I've been thinking over it, 
an' I don't see no other way, an' it may as well be 
to-night as any other time." 

After leaving us he was absent for about an 
hour. When he returned, there were traces in his 
appearance of the* storm through which he had 
passed. His hands trembled with agitation ; he 
even looked weakened as he sank into his chair. 
We regarded him with commiseration. 

** It's oveF>" he half whispered, " an' it was even 
rougher than I thought it would be. She was 
terrible outed, was mother. I reckon I never see 
her so outed before. She jest raged and tore. It 
was 'most more than I could stand, Esmeraldy," 
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and he dropped his head upon his hands for sup- 
port. " Seemed like it was the Markis as laid 
heaviest upon her," he proceeded, " She was 
terrible sot on the Markis, an* every time she think 
of him, she'd just rear — she'd just rear. I never 
stood up agen mother afore, an' I hope I shan't 
never have it to do again in my time. I'm kinder 
wore out." 

Little by little we learned much of what had 
passed, though he evidently withheld the most for 
the sake of Mademoiselle, and it was some time 
before he broke the news to her that her mother's 
doors were closed against her. 

" I think you'll find it pleasanter a-stoppin' 
here," he said, " if Mis' Dimar'll board ye until — 
the time fur startin' home. Her sperrit was so 
up that she said she didn't aim to see you no 
more, an' you know how she is, Esmeraldy, when 
her sperrit's up." 

The girl went and clung around his neck, 
kneeling at his side, and shedding tears. 

" Oh, father!" she cried, "you've bore a great 
deal for me; you've bore more than any one 
knows, and all for me." 

He looked rather grave, as he shook his head 
at the fire. 
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"Thafs so, Esmeraldy," he replied; "but we 
allers seemed nigh to each other, somehow, and 
when it come to the wust, I was bound to kinder 
make a stand fur you, as I couldn't have made fur 
myself. I couldn't have done it fur myself. Lord, 
no ! 

So Mademoiselle remained with us, and CHlie 
assisted her to prepare her simple outfit, and in the 
evening the tall young lover came into our apart- 
ment and sat looking on, which aspect of affairs 
I will confess was entirely new to Cl^lie, and yet 
did not displease her. 

" Their candour moves me," she said. " He 
openly regards her with adoration. At parting she 
accompanies him to the door, and he embraces her 
tenderly, and yet one is not repelled. It is the 
love of the lost Arcadia — serious and innocent." 

Finally we went with them one morning to the 
American Chapel in the Rue de Berri, and they 
were united in our presence and that of Monsieur, 
who was indescribably affected. 

After the completion of the ceremony, he pre- 
sented Monsieur Wash with a package. 

" It's papers as I've had drawed up fur Esme- 
raldy," he said. "It'll start you well out in the 
world, an* after me and mother's gone, there's no 
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one but you and her to have rest. The Lord — 
may the Lord bless ye ! " 

We accompanied them to Havre, and did not 
leave them until the last moment Monsieur was 
strangely excited, and clung to the hands of his 
daughter and son-in-law, talking fast and nervously, 
and pouring out messages to be delivered to his 
distant friends. 

" Tell 'em Td like powerful well to see *em all, 
an* rd have come only — only things was kinder 
onconvenient. Some time, perhaps " 

But here he was obliged to clear his throat, as 
his voice had become extremely husky. And, 
having done this, he added in an undertone — 

"You see, Esmeraldy, I couldn't, because of 
mother, as Fve swore not to go back on. Wash, 
he wouldn't go back on you, however high your 
sperrit was, an' I can't go back on mother." 

The figures of the young couple standing at the 
side. Monsieur Wash holding his wife to his breast 
with one strong arm, were the last we saw as the 
ship moved slowly away. 

" It is obscurity to which they are returning," I 
said, half unconsciously. 

" It is love," said Cl^lie. 

The father, who had been standing apart, came 
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back to us, replacing in his pocket his handker- 
chief. 

" They are young an' likely, you see," said Mon- 
sieur, " an' life before them, an' it's nat'ral as she 
should have chose Wash, as was young too, an' 
sot on her. Lord, it's nat'ral, an' I wouldn't have 
it no otherways." 
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RUT ! " said Annot, her sabots clatter- 
ing loudly on the brick floor as she 
moved more rapidly in her wrath. 
"Prut! Madame Giraud, indeed! 
There was a time, and it was but two years ago, 
that she was but plain Mere Giraud, and no better 
than the rest of us ; and it seems to me, neighbours,- 
that it is not well to show pride because one has 
the luck to be favoured by fortune. Where, for- 
sooth, would our ' Madame * Giraud stand if luck 
had not given her a daughter pretty enough to win 
a rich husband ? " 

" True, indeed ! " echoed two of the gossips who 
were her admiring listeners. " True, beyond doubt. 
Where, indeed ? " 

But the third, a comely, fresh-skinned matron. 
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who leaned against the door, and knitted a stout 
gray stocking with fast-clashing needles, did not 
acquiesce so readily. 

" Well, well, neighbours," she said; " for my part, 
I do not see so much to complain of. M^re Giraud 
— she is still M^re Giraud to me — is as honest 
and kindly a soul as ever. It is not she who has 
called herself Madame Giraud ; it is others who 
are foolish enough to fancy that good luck must 
change one's old ways. If she had had the wish 
to be a grand personage, would she not have left 
our village before this and have joined Madame 
Legrand in Paris } On the contrary, however, she 
remains in her cottage, and is as good a neighbour 
as ever, even though she is fond of talking of the 
carriages and jewels of Madame Legrand and her 
establishment on the Boulevard Malesherbes. In 
fact, I ask you, who of us would not rejoice also to 
be the mother of a daughter whose fortune had 
been so good } " 

"That also is true," commented the amiable 
couple, nodding their white-capped heads with a 
sagacious air. " True, without doubt." 

But Annot replied with a contemptuous shrug of 
her shoulders. 

"Wait until Madame Giraud is invited to visit 
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the Boulevard Malesherbes," she said. " We have 
not heard that this has happened yet." 

" She would not go if she were, at least not to 
remain. Her heart has grown to the old place she 
bore her children in, and she has herself said to 
me most sensibly : * Laure is young, and will learn 
easily the ways of the great world ; I am old, and 
cannot ; I am better at home among my neigh- 
bours.' Doubtless, however, in course of time she 
will pay Madame Legrand a visit at her home in 
Paris, or at the chateau which Monsieur Legrand 
of course possesses, as the rich and aristocratic 
always do." 

" Doubtless ! " said Annot, grimly ; " doubtless." 

Honest Jeanne Tallot passed the sneer by, and 
went on with stout gravity of demeanour — 

" There is only one thing for which I somewhat 
blamed M^re Giraud, and that is that I think she 
has scarcely done her duty towards Valentin. He 
disappointed her by being an ugly lad instead of a 
pretty girl, and she had not patience with him. 
Laure was the favourite. Whatever Laure did was 
right, and it was not so with the other, though I 
myself know that Valentin was a good lad and 
tender-hearted." 

" Once," put in a white cap, " I saw her beat him 
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severely because he fell with the little girl in his 
arms and scratched her cheek, and it was not his 
fault. His foot slipped upon a stone. He was 
carrying the child carefully and tenderly enough. 
You are right in calling him a good lad, neighbour 
Tallot. He was a good lad, — ^Valentin Giraud, — 
and fond of his mother, notwithstanding that she 
was not fond of him.'* 

" Yes," added her companion ; " but it is a truth 
that he was a great contrast to the girl. Mon Dieul 

m 

his long limbs and awkward body, his great sad 
eyes and ugly face ! While Laure, — was she not 
tall and slender and white, like a lily in a garden } 
And her voice was like the ringing of silver, and 
her eyes so soft and large. As an infant, she 
reminded one of the little J^su as one sees Him in 
the churches. No wonder that M^re Giraud fretted 
at the difference between the' two. And Valentin 
was her first, and what mother does not look for 
gteat things in her first ? We cannot help feeling 
that something must come of one's own charms if 
one has any, and Mere Giraud was a handsome bride. 
An ugly bantling seems to offer one a sort of insult, 
particularly at first, when one is young and vain." 

" There was no more beautiful young girl than 
Laure Giraud at sixteen," said Jeanne Tallot, 
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"And none more useless/^ said Annot loudly. 
"Give me a young girl who is industrious and 
honest. My Margot is better provided for than 
Laure Giraud was before her marriage; but her 
hands are not white, nor is her waist but a span 
around. She has too much work to do. She is 
not a tall, white, swaying creature who is too good 
to churn and tend the creatures who give her food. 
I have heard it said that Laure would have worked 
if her mother had permitted it, but I don't believe 
it. She had not a working look. Mademoiselle 
Laure was too good for the labour of humble 
people; she must go to Paris and learn a fine, 
delicate trade.'* 

"But good came of it," put in Jeanne Tallot. 
"It proved all the better for her." 

" Let her mother thank the Virgin, then," cried 
Annot, contemptuously. " It might not have 
proved the better ; it might have proved the worse ; 
evil might have come of it instead of good. Who 
among us has not heard of such things } Did not 
Marie Gautier go to Paris too } " 

" Ah, poor little one, indeed ! " sighed the white 
caps. 

•' And in two years," added Annot, " her mother 
died of a broken heart." 
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"But," said cheerful Jeanne, somewhat drily, 
"Laure's mother is not dead yet, so let us con- 
gratulate ourselves that to go to Paris has brought 
luck to one of our number at least, and let us deal 
charitably with M^re Giraud, who certainly means 
well, and is only naturally proud of her daughter's 
grandeur. For my part, I can afford to rejoice 
with her." 

She rolled up her stout stocking into a ball, and 
stuck her needles through it, nodding at the three 
women. 

"I promised I would drop in and spend a few 
minutes with her this morning," she said ; ," so I 
will bid you good day," and she stepped across the 
threshold and trudged off in the sunshine, her 
wooden shoes sounding bravely on the path. 

It was only a little place, — St. Croix, as we shall 
call it for want of a better name, — a little village 
of one street, and of many vines, and roses, and 
orchards, and of much gossip. Simple people in- 
habited it, — simple, ignorant folk, ^yho knew one 
another, and discussed one another's faults and 
grape-crops with equal frankness, worked hard, 
lived frugally, confessed regularly, and slept well. 
Devout people, and ignorant, who believed that the 
little shrines they erected in the;ir vineyards 
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brought blessings upon their grapes, and who knew 
nothing of the great world beyond, and spoke 
of Paris with aw.e, and even a shade of doubt 
Living the same lives generation after generation, 
tilling the same crops, and praying before the same 
stone altar in the small, quaint church, it is not 
to be wondered at that when a change occurred to 
any one of their number, it was regarded as a sort 
of social era. There were those in St. Croix who 
had known M^re Giraud's grandfather, a slow- 
spoken, kindly old peasant, who had drunk his vin 
ordinaire^ and smoked his pipe with the poorest ; 
and there was not one who did not well know M^re 
Giraud herself, and who had not watched the 
growth of the little Laure, who had bloomed into a 
beauty not unlike the beauty of the white Provence 
roses which climbed over and around her mother's 
cottage door. " M^re Giraud's little daughter," she 
had been called, even after she grew into the won- 
derfully tall and wonderfully fair creature she 
became before she left the village, accompanying 
her brother Valentin to Paris. 

^^Ma foi I " said the men, " but she is truly a 
beauty, M^re Giraud's little daughter ! " 

" She should be well looked to," said the wise- 
acres, — " M^re Giraud's little daughter." 

p 
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" There is one we must always give way before/* 
said the best-natured among the girls, "and that 
one is Mire Giraud's little daughter." 

The old Cur^ of the parish took interest in her, 
and gave her lessons, and, as Mire Giraud would 
have held her strictly to them, even if she had not 
been tractable and studious by nature, she was 
better educated and more gently trained than her 
companions. The fact was, however, that she had 
not many companions. Some element in her 
grace and beauty seemed to separate her from the 
rest of her class. Village sports and festivities had 
little attraction for her, and, upon the whole, she 
seemed out of place among them. Her stature, 
her fair, still face, and her slow, quiet movements, 
suggested rather embarrassingly to the humble 
fcasters the presence of some young princess far 
above them. 

^^Poufr* said a sharp-tongued belle one day, 
'* I have no patience with her. She is so tall, this 
Laure, that one must be for ever looking up to 
her, and I, for one, do not care to be for ever 
looking up." 

The hint of refined pride in her demeanour was 
Mire Giraud's greatest glory. 

" She is not like the rest, my Laure," she would 
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say to her son. " One can see it in the way in 
which she holds her head. She has the quiet, grave 
air of a great personage.'' ' 

There were many who wondered that Valentin 
showed no jealousy or distaste at hearing his 
sister's praises sounded so frequently to his own 
detriment. There was no praise for him. The 
poor, fond mother's heart was too full of Laure. 
Her son had been a bitter disappointment to her, 
and, to her mind, was fitted for nothing but to 
make himself an adoring slave to his sister's beauty; 
and this the gentle, generous fellow certainly was. 
He was always ready to serve her; always affec- 
tionate, always faithful ; and M^re Giraud, who was 
blind to,- or careless of, all his loving, constant 
labour for her own comfort, deigned to see that he 
did his duty toward Laure. 

" He has at least the sense to appreciate her as 
far as he is able," she said. 

So when Valentin, who had a talent for engrav- 
ing, was discovered by some one who understood 
his genius, and could make use of it, and was 
offered a place in the great, gay city, M^re Giraud 
formed an ambitious plan. He should take Laure 
and find her a position also ; she had the fingers of 
9. fair magician, and could embroider marvellously. 
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So she trusted Laure to him, and the two bade 
farewell to St. Croix and departed together. A 
month passed, and then there came a letter con- 
taining good news. Valentin was doing well, and 
Laure also. She had found a place in a great 
family where she was to embroider, and wait uponr 
a young lady. They were rich people, and were 
kind, and paid her well, and she was happy. 

" When they first saw her, they were astonished," 
wrote the simple, tender Valentin. " I went with 
her to present herself. My employer had recom- 
mended her. There is a son who is past his 
youth, and who has evidently seen the world. He 
is aristocratic and fair, and slightly bald, but 
extremely handsome still. He sat holding a 
newspaper in his long, white fingers, and when we 
entered, he raised his eyes above it and looked at 
Laure, and I heard him exclaim under his breath, 
* Mon Dieu I ' as if her beauty fairly startled him." 

When the Cure, to whom the proud mother 
showed the letter, read this part, he did not seem 
as rejoiced as M^re Giraud had expected. On the 
contrary, he looked a little grave, and rubbed his 
forehead. 

« Ah ! ah ! " he said ; " there lies the danger." 

" Danger ! " exclaimed Mire Giraud, starting. 
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He turned, and regarded her with a rather 
hesitant air, as if he were at once puzzled and 
fearful, — puzzled by her simplicity, and fearful of 
grieving her unnecessarily. 

"Valentin is a good lad," he said. "Valentin 
will be watchful, — though perhaps he is too good 
to suspect evil." 

M^re Giraud put her hand to her heart. 

" You are not afraid } " she said, quite proudly, 
beginning at last to comprehend. "You are not 
afraid of evil to Laure ? " 

" No, no, no," he answered ; " surely not." 

He said no more then, but he always asked to 
see the letters, and read them with great care, 
sometimes over and over again. They came very 
regularly for six or seven months, and then there 
was a gap of a few weeks, and then came a strange, 
almost incomprehensible, letter from Valentin, con- 
taining news which almost caused M^re Giraud's 
heart to burst with joy and gratitude. Laure was 
married, and had made such a marriage as could 
scarcely have been dreamed of. A rich aristocrat, 
who had visited her employers, had fallen in love 
with her, and married her. He had no family to 
restrain him, and her beauty had won him com- 
pletely from the first hour. He had carried her 
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away with him to make a prolonged tour. The 
family with whom she had lived had been lavish in • 
their gifts and kindness, but they had left Paris 
also and were voyaging. The name of Laure's 
bridegroom was Legrand, and there came messages 
from Laure, and inclosed was a handsome present 
of money. 

M^re Giraud was overwhelmed with joy. Before 
three hours had passed, all St. Croix knew the 
marvellous news. She went from house to house 
showing the letter and the money, and it was not 
until night that she cooled down sufficiently to 
labour through a long epistle to Valentin. 

It was a year before Laure returned to Paris, 
and during that time she wrote but seldom ; but 
Valentin wrote often, and answered all his mother's 
questions, though not as fluently, nor with so many 
words as she often wished. Laure was rich, and 
beautiful as ever; her husband adored her, and 
showered gifts and luxuries upon her; she had 
equipages and jewels ; she wore velvet and satin 
and lace every day ; she was a great lady, and had 
a house like a palace. Laure herself did not say 
so much. In her secret heart, M^re Giraud often 
longed for more, but she was a discreet and far- 
seeing woman. 
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"What would you?" she said. "She must 
drive out in her equipage, and she must dress and 
receive great people, and I am not so blind a 
mother as not to see that she will have many 
things to learn. She has not time to write long 
letters, — and see how she cares for me, — money, 
see you, by every letter, and a silk dress and lace 
cap she herself has chosen in the Boulevard Capu- 
cines. And I must care for myself, and furnish 
the cottage prettily, and keep a servant Her 
wealth and great fortune have not rendered her 
undutiful, — my Laure." 

So she talked of Madame Legrand, and so all 
St. Croix talked of Madame Legrand, and some, 
of course, were envious and prophesied that the end 
had not come yet, and M^re Giraud would find her- 
self forgotten some fine day ; and others rejoiced 
with her, and congratulated themselves that they 
knew so aristocratic a person as Madame Legrand. 

Jeanne Tallot was of those who sympathized 
with her in all warm-heartedness and candour. 
With her knitting in her hand ready for action, 
and with friendly unceremoniousness, she pre- 
sented herself at the cottage door one morning, 
nodding and speaking before she had crossed the 
threshold. 
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" Good day, neighbour Giraud. Any letters from 
Laure this morning ? *' 

M^re Giraud, who sat before the window under 
the swinging cage of her bird, looked up with an 
air a little more serious than usual. 

" Ah ! " she said, " I am glad it is you, Jeanne. 
I have been wishing to see you." 

Jeanne seated herself, smiling. 

" Then,", said she, " it is well I came." 

But immediately she noticed the absent look of 
her friend, and commented upon it. 

"You do not look at yoiir best this morning," 
she said. " How does it occur } " 

"I am thinking," said Mere Giraud with some 
importance of manner, — " I am thinking of going 
to Paris." 

" To Paris ! " 

"I am anxious," shaking her head seriously. 
" I had last night a bad dream. I wish to see 
Laure." 

Then she turned and looked at Jeanne almost 
wistfully. 

"It's a long time since I have seen her," she 
said. 

" Yes," answered Jeanne in a little doubt ; " but 
Paris is a long way off." 
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" Yes," said M^re Giraud ; " but it appears that 
all at once I realize how long it is since I have 
seen my child. I am getting old, you see. I was 
not very young when she was born, and, as one 
grows older, one becomes more uneasy and obsti- 
nate in one's fancies. This morning I feel that I 
must see my Laure. My heart yearns for her, 
and " — hastily — " she will undoubtedly be rejoiced 
to see me. She has often said that she wished she 
might lay her head upon my breast again." 

It seemed that she was resolved upon the 
journey. She was in a singular, uneasy mood, and 
restless beyond measure. She who had never been 
twenty miles from St. Croix had made up her mind 
to leave it at once and confront all the terrors of a 
journey to Paris, — for there were terrors in such a 
journey to the mind of a simple peasant who had 
so far travelled but in one groove. She would not 
even wait to consult Monsieur le CurSy who was 
unfortunately absent. Jeanne discovered to her 
astonishment that she had already made her small 
preparations, had packed her best garments in a 
little wooden box, laying the silk gown and lace 
cap at the top that they might be in readiness. 

" I will not interfere at all, and I shall not remain 
long," she said. " Only long enough to see my 
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Laure, and spend a few days with her quietly. It 
is not Paris I care for, or the great sights ; it is that 
I must see my child." 

St. Croix was fairly bewildered at the news it 
heard the next day. M^re Giraud had gone to 
Paris to visit Madame Legrand — ^had actually gone, 
sending her little servant home, and shutting up 
her small, trim cottage. 

" Let us hope that Madame Legrand will receive 
her as she expects to be received," said Annot. 
" For my part I should have preferred to remain in 
St. Croix. Only yesterday Jeanne Tallot told us 
that she had no intention of going." 

" She will see wonderful things," said the more 
simple and amiable. '' It is possible that she may 
be invited to the Tuileries, and without doubt she 
will drive to the Bois de Boulogne in Madame 
Legrand's carriage, with servants in livery to 
attend her. My uncle's sister's son, who is a valet 
de place in a great family, tells us that the aristo- 
cracy drive up and down the Champs Elys^es every 
afternoon, and the sight is magnificent." 

But M^re Giraud did not look forward to such 
splendours as these. ''I shall see my Laure as 
a great lady," she said to herself. " I shall hold 
her white hands and kiss her cheeks." 
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The roar of vehicles and the rush and crowd and 
bustle bewildered her ; the brightness and the roll- 
ing wheels dazzled her old eyes, but she held her- 
self bravely. People to whom she spoke smiled at 
h^T patois and her innocent questions, but she did 
not care. 

She found di fiacre which took her to her destina- 
tion ; and when, after she had paid the driver, he 
left her, she entered the wide doors with a beating 
heart, the blood rising on her cheek, and glowing 
through the withered skin. 

" Madame Legrand," she said a little proudly to 
the concierge, and the woman stared at her as she 
led her up the staircase. She was so eager that 
she scarcely saw the beauty around her, — the thick, 
soft carpets, the carved balustrades, the superb 
lamps. But when they stopped before a door she 
touched the concierge upon the arm. 

" Do not say my name," she said. " I am her 
mother." 

The woman stared at her more than ever. 
" It is not my place to announce you," she said. 
" I only came up because I thought you would not 
find the way." 

She could not have told why it was or how it 
happened, but when at last she was ushered into 
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the salon a strange sense of oppression fell upon 
her. The room was long and lofty, and so sha- 
dowed by the heavy curtains falling across the 
windows that it was almost dark. 

For a few seconds she saw nobody, and then all 
a;t once some one rose from a reclining chair at 
the farther end of the apartment and advanced a 
few steps toward her — a tall and stately figure, 
moving slowly, 

" Who } " — she heard a cold, soft voice say, and 
then came a sharp cry, and Laure's white hands 
were thrown out in a strange, desperate gesture, 
and she stopped and stood like a statue of stone. 
" Mother — mother — mother ! " she repeated again 
and again, as if some indescribable pain shook 
her. 

If she had been beautiful before, now she was 
more beautiful still. She was even taller than 
ever, — she was like a queen. Her long robe was 
of delicate grey velvet, and her hair and throat and 
wrists were bound with pearls and gold. She was 
so lovely and so stately that for a moment M^re 
Giraud was half awed, but the next it was as if her 
strong mother heart broke loose. 

" My Laure ! " she cried out. " Yes, it is I, my 
child — it is I, Laure ; " and she almost fell upon 
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her knees as she embraced her, trembling for very 
ecstasy. 

But Laure scarcely spoke. She was white and 
cold, and at last she gasped forth three words — 

" Where is Valentin } " 

But M^re Giraud did not know. It was not 
Valentin she ^ared to ,see. Valentin could wait, 
since she had her Laure. She sat down beside her 
in one of the velvet chairs, and she held the fair 
hand in her own. It was covered with jewels, but 
she did not notice them ; her affection only told 
her that it was cold and tremulous. 

" You are not well, Laure ?" she said. " It was 
well that my dream warned me to come. Some- 
thing is wrong.'* 

" I am quite well," said Laure. " I do not suffer 
at all." 

She was so silent that if M^re Giraud had not 
had so much to say she would have been troubled ; 
as it was, however, she was content to pour forth 
her affectionate speeches one after another without 
waiting to be answered. 

" Where is Monsieur Legrand ? " she ventured at 
last. 

'* He is," said Laure, in a hesitant voice, — " he is 
in Normandy,"' 
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" Shall I not see him ? " asked Mire Giraud. 

" I am afraid not, unless your visit is a long one 
He will be absent for some months." 

She did not speak with any warmth. It was as 
if she did not care to speak of him at all, — as if the 
mention of him even embarrassed her a little. 

Mire Giraud felt a secret misgiving. 

" I shall not stay long," she said ; " but I could 
not remain away. I wished so eagerly to see you 
and know that you were happy. You are happy 
my Laure ? " 

Laure turned toward her and gave her a long 
look — a look which seemed unconsciously to ask 
her a question. 

" Happy ! " she answered slowly and deliberately, 
' I suppose so. Yes." 

Mere Giraud caressed her hand again and again. 
"Yes," she said, "it must be so. The good are 
always happy ; and you, my Laure, have always 
been dutiful and virtuous, and consequently you 
are rewarded. You have never caused me a grief, 
and now, thank the good God, you are prosperous." 
She looked at her almost adoringly, and at last 
touched the soft thick gray velvet of her drapery 
with reverence. " Do you wear such things as this 
every day } " she asked. 
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" Yes/' Laure answered, " every day/* 

" Ah ! " sighed the happy mother. " How Mon- 
sieur Lcgrand must adore you ! '* 

At length she found time to ask a few questions 
concerning Valentin. 

" I know that he is well and as prosperous as 
one could expect him to be ; but I hope -*-— 
bridling a little with great seriousness — "I hope 
he conducts himself in such a manner as to cause 
you no embarrassment, though naturally you do 
not see him often." 

"No," was the answer, — they did not see him. 

often. 

"Well, well," began M^re Giraud, becoming 
lenient in her great happiness, "he is not a bad 
lad — Valentin. He means well " 

But here she stopped, — Laure checked her with 
a swift, impassioned movement. 

" He is what we cannot understand," she said 
in a hushed, strained voice. " He is a saint. He 
has no thought for himself. His whole life is a 
sacrifice. It is not I you should adore — it is 
Valentin." 

" Valentin ! " echoed M^re Giraud. 

It quite bewildered her, the mere thought of 
adoring Valentin. 
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" My child," she said when she recovered herself, 
" it is your good heart which says this." 

The same night Valentin came. Laure went 
out into the antechamber to meet him, and each 
stood and looked at the other with pale face and 
anguished eyes. Valentin's eyes were hollow and 
sunken as if with some great sorrow, and his large 
awkward frame seemed wasted. But there was no 
reproach mingled with the indescribable sadness 
of his gaze, 

" Your note came to me," he said. " Our 
mother " 

" She is in there," said Laure in a low, hurried, 
shaken voice, and she pointed to the salon, " She 
has come to embrace me, — to make sure that I 
am happy. Ah, my God ! " and she covered her 
deathly face with her hands. 

Valentin did not approach her. He could only 
stand still and look on. One thought filled his 
mind. 

"We have no time to weep, Laure," he said 
gently. " We must go on as we have begun. Give 
me your hand." 

This was all, and then the two went in together, 
Laure's hand upon her brother's arm. 

It was a marvellous life M^re Giraud lived during 
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the next few days. Certainly she could not com- 
plain that she was not treated with deference and 
affection. She wore the silk dress every day ; she 
sat. at the wonderful table, and a liveried servant 
stood behind her chair ; she drove here and there 
in a luxurious carriage ; she herself, in fact, lived 
the life of an aristocrat and a great lady. Better 
than all the rest, she found her Laure as gracious 
and dutiful as her fond heart could have wished. 
She spent every hour with her ; she showed her all 
her grandeurs of jewelry and toilette ; she was not 
ashamed of her mother, untutored and simple as 
she might be. 

" Only she is very pale and quiet," she remarked 
to Valentin once ; " even paler and more quiet 
than I should have expected. But then we know 
that the rich and aristocratic are always somewhat 
reserved. It is only the peasantry and provincials 
who are talkative and florid. It is natural that 
Laure should have gained the manner of the great 
world." 

But her happiness, poor soul, did not last long, 
and yet the blow God sent was a kindly one. 

One morning as they went out to their carriage 
Laure stopped to speak to a woman who crouched 
upon the edge of the pavement with a child in her 

Q 
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arms. She bent down and touched the little one 
with her hand, and Mere Giraud, looking on, 
thought of pictures she had seen of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of lovely saints healing the sick. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Laure. 

The woman looked down at the child and 
shivered. 

" I do not know," she answered hoarsely. " Only 
we are ill, and GoA has forsaken us. We have not 
tasted food for twadays." 

Laure took something from her purse and laid 
it silently in the child's small, fevered hand. The 
woman burst into tears. 

"Madame," she said, "it is a twenty-franc 
piece! 

"Yes," said Laure gently. "When it is spent 
come to me again,'* and she went to her carriage. 

" My child," said M^re Giraud, " it is you who 
are a saint. The good God did wisely in shower- 
ing blessings upon you." 

A few days longer she was happy, and then she 
awakened from her sleep "one night, and found 
Laure standing at her bedside looking down at her 
and shuddering. She started up with an exclama- 
tion of terror. 

" Mon Dim ! " she said. " What is it ? '' 
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She was answered in a voice she had never heard 
before, — Laure's, but hoarse and shaken. Laure 
had fallen upon her knees, and grasped the bed- 
clothes, hiding her face in the folds. 

" I am ill," she answered in this strange, changed 
tone. " I' am — I am cold and burning — I am — 
dying." 

In an instant Mere Giraud stood upon the floor 
holding her already insensible form in her arms. 
She was obliged to lay her upon the floor while 
she rang the bell to alarm the servants. She sent 
for Valentin and a doctor. The doctor, arriving, 
regarded the beautiful face with manifest surprise 
and alarm. It was no longer pale, but darkly 
flushed, and the stamp of terrible pain was upon it. 

" She has been exposed to infection," he said. 
" This is surely the case. It is a malignant fever." 

Then Merc Giraud thought of the poor mother 
and child. 

" O my God ! she prayed, " do not let her die a 
martyr." 

But the next day there was not a servant left in 
the house ; but Valentin was there, and there had 
come a Sister of Mercy. When she came, Valentin 
met her, and led her into the salon. They re- 
mained together for half an hour, and then came 
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out and went to the sick-room, and there were 
traces of tears upon the Sister's face. She was a 
patient, tender creature, who did her work well, 
and she listened with untiring gentleness to M^re 
Giraud's passionate plaints. 

" So beautiful, so young, so beloved," cried the 
poor mother ; " and Monsieur absent in Normandy, 
though it is impossible to say where ! And if 
death should come before his retwrn, who could 
confront him with the truth } So beautiful, so 
happy, so adored ! " 

And Laure lay upon the bed, sometimes wildly 
delirious, sometimes a dreadful statue of stone, — 
unhearing, unseeing, unmoving, — death without 
death's rest, — life in death's bonds of iron. 

But while M^re Giraud wept, Valentin had no 
tears. He was faithful, untiring, but silent even at 
the worst. 

" One would think he had no heart," said M^re 
Giraud; "but men are often so, — ready to work, 
but cold and dumb. Ah ! it is only a mother who 
bears the deepest grief." 

She fought passionately enough for a hope at 
first, but it was forced from her grasp in the end. 
Death had entered the house and spoken to her in 
the changed voice which had summoned her from 
her sleep. 
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" Madame," said the doctor one evening as they 
stood over the bed while the sun went down, " I 
have done all that is possible. She will not see 
the sun set again. She may not see it rise." 

M^re Giraud fell upon her knees beside the bed, 
crossing herself and weeping. 

"She will die," she said, "a blessed martyr. 
She will die the death of a saint." 

That very night — only a few hours later — there 
came to them a friend, — one they had not for one 
moment even hoped to see, — a gentle, grave old 
man, in a thin, well-worn black robe, — the Cure of 
St. Croix. 

Him Valentin met also, and when the two saw 
each other, there were barriers- that fell away ia 
their first interchange of looks. 

"My son," said the old man, holding out his 
hands, " tell me the truth." 

Then Valentin fell into a chair and hid his face. 
" She is dying," he said, ." and I cannot ask that 
she should live. 

" What was my life " — he cried passionately, 
speaking again — " what was my life to me that I 
should not have given it to save her, — to save her 
to her beauty and honour, and her mother's love ! 
I would have given it cheerfully, — a thousand 
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times, — a thousand times again and again. But 
it was not to be; and, in spite of my prayers, I 
lost her. O my God ! " with a sob of agony, " if 
to-night she were in St. Croix and I could hear 
the neighbours call her again as they used, ' M^re 
Giraud's little daughter ! ' " 

The eyes of the Ctcre had tears in them also. 

** Yesterday I returned to St. Croix and found 
your mother absent," he said. "I have had terri- 
ble fears for months, and when I found her house 
closed, they caused me to set out upon my journey 
at once." 

He did not ask any questions. He remembered 
too well the man of whom Valentin had written ; 
the son who was "past his youth, and had evi- 
dently seen the world ; " the pale aristocrat, who 
had exclaimed ''Mon DiaiV^ at the sight of Laure*s 
wondrous beauty. 

"When the worst came to the worst," said 
Valentin, " I vowed myself to the labour of sparing 
our mother. I have worked early and late to sus- 
tain myself in the part I played. It was not from 
Laure the money came. My God ! Do you think 
I would have permitted my mother's hand to have 
touched a gift of hers } She wrote the letters, but 
the money I had earned honestly. Heaven will 
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justify me for my falsehood since I have suffered 
so much." 

"Yes," responded the Cure^ looking at his bent 
form with gentle, pitying eyes, "Heaven will justify 
you, my son." 

They watched by Laure until the morning, but 
she did not see them; she saw nothing; to-night it 
was the statue of marble which lay before them. 
But in the early morning, when the sky was 
dappled with pink and gold, and the air was fresh 
and cool, and a silence, even more coiyiplete than 
that of the night, seemed to reign, there came a 
change. The eyes they had seen closed for so 
many hours were opened, and the soft voice broke 
in upon the perfect stillness of the room — 

"The lilies in the garden are in bloom to-day, 
|, They were never so tall, and white, and fair before. 
I will gather them — for the altar — to give to the 
Virgin — at my confession. Mea culpa — Mea^^ — 
and all was over, and Mere Giraud fell upon her 
knees again, crying, as she had cried before, amid 
a passion of sobs and tears — 

" She has died, my child, the death of a blessed 
martyr." 

It was rather strange, the villagers said, that 
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Madame Legrand should have been buried in the 
little graveyard at St. Croix instead of in some 
fine tomb at Pere la Chaise ; but — it was terribly 
sad ! — her husband was away, they knew not 
where, and it was Valentin's wish, and Mere 
Giraud's heart yearned so over her beloved one. 
So she was laid there, and a marble cross was 
placed at her head — a tall, beautiful cross — by 
Monsieur Legrand, of course. Only it was singular 
that he never came, though perhaps that is the 
way of the great — not to mourn long or deeply 
even for those who have been most lovely, and 
whom they have most tenderly loved. 
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JWI ^^ HEY were rather an incongruous ele- 
ment amid the festivities, but they bore 
themselves very well, notwithstanding, 
and seemed to be sufficiently interested. 
The elder of the two — a tall, slender, middle-aged 
v/oman, with a somewhat severe, though delicate 
face — sat quietly apart, looking on at the rough 
dances and games with a keen relish of their 
primitive uncouthness ; but the younger, a slight, 
alert creature, moved here and there, her large, 
changeable eyes looking larger through their glow 
of excitement. 

" Thet gal thar,*' drawled a tall mountaineer who 
supported himself against the chimney and spat 
with placid regularity into the fire. " They tell me 
thet gal thar hes writ things as hcs been in print. 
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They say she's powerful smart — *arns her livin' by 
it. 'T least thet's what Jake Harney says, 'n' 
they's a-boardin' at Harney's. The old woman's 
some of her kin, 'n' goes 'long with her when she 
travels round." 

There was one fiddler at work sawing industri- 
ously at one tune which did good service through- 
out the entertainment ; there was a little furious 
and erratic reel-dancing, and much loud laughter, 
and good-natured, even if somewhat personal, jest 
The room was one of two which formed the house ; 
the walls were of log ; the lights the cheery yellow 
flare of great pine-knots flung one after the other 
upon the embers. 

"I am glad I thought of North Carolina," 
Rebecca Noble said to herself. " There is a strong 
hint of Rembrandt in this, — the bright yellow light, 
the uncouth figures. Ah ! who is that ? " 

A short time after, she made her way through 
the crowd to her relative's corner among the 
shadows. She looked eager and excited, and 
spoke in a quick, breathless fashion. 

"I want to show you something, if you have 

not already seen it," she said. "There is in this 

room. Aunt Miriam, the most wonderful creature 

our eyes ever rested on ! You must prepare 
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yourself to be startled. Look toward the door 
— at that tall girl standing with her hands behind 
her." 

She was attired in a calico of flaunting pattern, 
and leaned against the log wall in an indifferent 
attitude, regarding the company from under the 
heavy lashes of her, eyes, which had a look of 
stillness in them which was yet not repose. There 
was something even secretive in her expression, 
as if she watched them furtively for reasons of her 
own. At her side stood a big, discontented-look- 
ing young man, who confronted aggressively two or 
three other young men equally big, if not equally 
discontented, who seemed to be arguing some 
point with him and endeavouring to engage the 
attention of his companion. The girl, however, 
simply responded to their appeals with an occa- 
sional smile, ambiguous, if not scornful. 

"How I wish I could hear them!" exclaimed 
Miss Noble. 

It was her habit to utilize any material she 
chanced to find, and she had really made her 
summer jaunt to North Carolina in search of 
material, but she was not thinking of utilizing 
this girl, as she managed to keep near her during 
the remainder of the evening. She had merely 
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found something to be keenly interested in, her 
interest in any human novelty being, on occa- 
sion, intense. In this case her interest increased 
instead of diminished. She found the girl com- 
porting herself in her natural position as belle, 
with a calm which was slightly suggestive of 
"the noble savage." Each admirer seemed to be 
treated with indifference alike, though there were 
some who, for reasons best known to themselves, 
evidently felt that they stood more securely than 
the rest. She moved through game and dance 
with a slow yet free grace ; she spoke seldom, and 
in a low, bell-like monotone, containing no hint 
of any possible emotional development, and for 
the rest, her shadow of a disdainful smile seemed 
to stand her in good stead. Clearly as she stood 
out from among her companions from the first, 
at the close of the evening she assumed a position 
actually dramatic. 

The big young mountaineer, who, despite his 
discontent, was a very handsome fellow indeed, 
had held his own against his rivals stubbornly 
during the evening, but when, after the final dance, 
he went in search of his charge, he found that he 
was not first. 

She had fallen into her old attitude against the 
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wall, her hands behind her, and was listening to 
the appeal of a brawny youth with a hunting-knife 
in his belt. 

" Dusk," he was saying, " Vm not such a chicken- 
hearted chap as to let a gal go back on me. Ye 
sed I mout hev yer comp'ny home, 'n' I'm a-gwinc 
to hev it, Dave Humes or no Dave Humes.'! 

Dusk merely smiled tolerantly. 

" Are ye } '* she said. 

Rebecca Noble, who stood within a few feet of 
them, was sure that the lover who approached was 
the Dave Humes in question, he advanced with 
such an angry stride, and laying his hand on his 
rival's shoulder, turned him aside so cavalierly. 

" No, he ain't," he put in ; " not an' me about. I 
brought ye, an' I'll take ye home, Lodusky, or me 
an' him'll settle it." 

The other advanced a step, looking a trifle pale 
and dishevelled. He placed himself square in 
front of Lodusky. 

"Dusk Dunbar," he said, "you're the one to 
settle it. Which on us is a-gwine home with ye — 
me or him } Ye hain't promised the two of us, 
hev ye ? " 

There was certainly a suddenly lit spark of exult- 
ation in the girl's coolly dropped eyes. 
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"Settle it betwixt ye," she answered with her 
exasperating half-smile again. 

They had attracted attention by this time, and 
were becoming the centre figures of a group of 
lookers-on. 

The first had evidently lost his temper. She 
was the one who should settle it, he proclaimed 
loudly again. She had promised one man her 
" company," and had come with another. 

There was so much fierce anger in his face that 
Miss Noble drew a little nearer, and felt her own 
blood warmed, 

" Which on us is it to be } " he cried. 

There was a quick, strong movement on the part 
of the young man Dave, and he was whirled aside 
for a second time. 

"It's to be me," he was answered. "I'm the 
man to settle that — I don't leave it . to no gall 
to settle." 

In two seconds the lookers-on fell back in dis- 
may, and there was a cry of terror from the 
women. Two lithe, long-limbed figures were 
struggling fiercely together, and there was a flash 
of knives in the air. 

Rebecca Noble sprang forward. 

"They will kill each other," she said. "Stop 
them ! " 
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That they would have done each other deadly 
injury seemed more than probable, but there were 
cool heads and hands as strong as their own in 
the room, and in a few minutes they had been 
dragged apart and stood, each held back by the 
arms, staring at each other and .panting. The 
lank peacemaker in blue jeans who held Dave 
Humes shook him gently, and with amiable tolera- 
tion of his folly. 

"Look 'ere, boys," he said, "this yere's all a 
pack of foolishness, ye know — all a pack of 
foolishness. There ain't no sense in it — it's jest 
foolishness.'* 

Rebecca cast a quick glance at the girl Lodusky. 
She leaned against the wall just as she had done 
before ; she was as cool as ever, though the spark 
which hinted at exultation still " shone steadily 
in her eye. 

When the two ladies reached the log-cabin at 
which they had taken up their abode, they found 
that the story of the event of the evening was 
before them. Their hostess, whose habit it was 
to present herself with erratic talk or information 
at all hours, met them with hospitable eagerness. 

"Waal now," she began, "jest to think o' them 
thar fool boys aJettin' into one another in thet 

R 
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thar way. I never hearn tell o* sich foolishness. 
Young folks is so foolish. 'N' they drord knives V 
This in the tone of suggestive query. 

"Yes/* answered Miss Noble, "they- drew 
knives." 

"They did!" benignly. "Lord! What fools! 
Waal now, an* Dusk — what did Dusk do } " 
" She stood by and looked on," was the reply. 
" Lord ! " with the inimitable mountain drawl ; 
"yedon*t say so ! But it*s jest] like her^thet is. 
She's so cur'us, Dusk is. Thar ain't no gettin' at 
her. Ye know the gals ses as she's allers doin' 
fust one quare thing 'n' then another to get the 
boys mad at each other. But Lor', p'r'aps 'tain't 
so! Dusk's powerful good-lookin', and gals is 
jealous, ye know." 

"Do you think," questioned Miss Noble, "that 
they really would have killed each other } " 

" Lord ! yaas," placidly. " They went to do it. 
Both Dan'l and Dave's kinder fiery, 'n' they'd 
nuther on 'em hev give in with Dusk a-lookin' on — 
they'd hev cut theirselves to pieces fust. Young 
folks is so foolish ; gettin' mad about a* gal ! Lord 
knows gals is plenty enough." 

" Not girls like this one," said Miss Noble, laugh- 
ing a little. 
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" Waal now, she is good-lookin', ain't she ? But 
she's cur'us, Dusk is — she's a cur'us creetur." 

" Curious ! " echoed Rebecca, finding the term 
vague even while suggestive. 

"Yaas," she said, expansively, "she's cur'us, 
kinder onsosherble 'n' notionate. Now Dusk is — 
cur'us. She's so still and sot, 'n' Nath Dunbar and 
Mandy they think a heap on her, 'n' they do the 
best they kin by her, but she don't never seem to 
keer about 'em no way. Fur all she's so still, she's 
powerful sot on fine dressin' 'n* rich folkses ways. 
Nath he once tuk her to Asheville, 'n' seems like 
she's kinder never got over it, but keeps a-broodin' 
*bout the way they done thar, 'n' how their clothes 
looked, 'n' all thet. She knows she's handsum, 'n' 
she likes to see other folks knows it, though she 
never says much. I hed to laugh at my Hamp 
once ; Hamp he ain't no fool, 'n' he'd been tuk 
with her a spell like the rest o' the boys, but he got 
chock full of her, 'n* one day we was a-talkin', 'n* 
the old man he says, ' Waal now, that gal's a hard 
wad. She's cur'us, 'n' thar's no two ways about it.' 
An' Hamp he gives a bit of a laiigh kinder mad, 'n' 
he ses, * Yes, she's cur'us — cur'us as ! * May- 
be he felt kinder roughed up about her yet — but I 
hed to laugh." 
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The next morning Miss Noble devoted to letter- 
writing. In one of her letters, a bright one, of a 
tone rather warner than the rest, she gave her 
correspondent a very forcible description of the 
entertainment of the evening before and its closing 
scene. 

" I think it will interest him," she said half-aloud, 
as she wrote upon the envelope the first part of the 
address, " Mr. Paul Lennox." 

A shadow falling across the sunshine in the 
doorway checked her and made her look up. 

It had rather an arousing effect upon her to find 
herself confronting the young woman, Lodusky, 
who stood upon the threshold, regarding her with 
an air entirely composed, slightly mingled with 
interest. 

" I was in at Mis' Harney's," she remarked, as if 
the explanation was upon the whole rather super- 
fluous, " 'n' I thought rd come in 'n' see ye." 

During her sojourn of three weeks Rebecca had 
learned enough of the laws of mountain society to 
understand that the occasion only - demanded of 
her friendliness of demeanour and perfect freedom 
from ceremony. She rose and placed a chair for 
her guest. 

" I am glad to see you," she said. 
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Lodusky seated herself. 

It was entirely unnecessary to attempt to set 
her at ease ; her composure was perfect. The 
flaunting-patterned calico must have been a matter 
of full dress. It had been replaced by a blue-and- 
white checked homespun gown — a coarse cotton 
garment short and scant. Her feet were bare, and 
their bareness was only a revelation of greater 
beauty, so perfect was their arched slenderness. 
Miss Dunbar crossed them with unembarrassed 
freedom, and looked at the stranger as if she found 
her worth steady inspection. 

" Thet thar's a purty dress you're a-wearinV' she 
vouchsafed at length. 

Rebecca glanced down at her costume. Being a 
sensible young person, she had attired herself in 
apparel suitable for mountain rambling. Her dress 
was simple pilgrim gray, taut made and trim ; but 
she never lost an air of distinction which rendered 
abundant adornments a secondary matter. 

" It is very plain,'* she answered. " I believe 
its chief object is to be as little in the way as 
possible.'* 

"Tain't much trimmed," responded the girl, 
" but it looks kinder nice, 'n' it sets well. Ye come 
from the city. Mis* Harney says.'* 
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" From New York," said Rebecca. She felt sure 
that she saw in the tawny brown depths of the 
girl's eyes a kind of secret eagerness, and this ex- 
pressed itself openly in her reply. 

" I don't blame no one fur wantin' to live in a 
city," she said, with a kind of-discontent. "A body 
might 'most as soon be dead as live this way." 

Rebecca gave her a keen glance. " Don't you 
like the quiet } " she asked. " What is it you don't 
like ? " 

"I don't like nothin' about it," scornfully. 
" Thar's nothin' here." 

Very slowly a lurking, half-hidden smile showed 
itself about her fine mouth. 

" I'm not goin' to stay here allers," she said. 
" You want to go away ? " said Rebecca. 
She nodded. 

*'I am goin'," she answered, "some o' these 
days." 

" Where } " asked Rebecca, a little coldly, 
recognizing as she did a repellant element in the 
girl. 

The reply was succinct enough — 
" I don't know whar, 'n' I don't keer whar — but 
I'm goin'." 

She turned her eyes toward the great wall of 
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forest-covered mountain, lifting its height before 
the open door, and the blood showed its deep glow 
upon her cheek. 

" Some o* these days," she added ; " as shore as 
I'm a woman." 

When they talked the matter over afterward, 
Miss Thome's remarks were at once decided and 
severe. 

"Shall I tell you what my opinion is, Rebecca?" 
she said. " It is my opinion that there is evil 
enough in the creature to be the ruin of the whole 
community. She is bad at the core." 

"I would rather believe," said Rebecca, musingly, 
" that she was only inordinately vain." Almost 
instantaneously her musing was broken by a light 
laugh. " She has dressed her hair as I dress mine," 
she said, " only it was done better. I could not 
have arranged it so well. She saw it last night, 
and was quick enough to take in the style at a 
glance." 

At the beginning of the next week there occurred 
an event which changed materially the ordinary 
routine of life in the cabin. Heretofore the two 
sojourners among the mountain fastnesses had 
walked and climbed under the escort of a small, 
tow-headed Harney. But one evening as she sat 
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sketching on her favourite flat seat of rock, Miss 
Noble somewhat alarmed this youth by dropping 
her paper and starting to her feet. 

" Orlander " Harney sat and stared at her with 
black eyes and opened mouth. The red came and 
went under her fair skin, and she breathed quickly. 

"Oh," she cried softly, "how could I be mis- 
taken ! '* 

That she was not mistaken became evident 
immediately. At the very moment she spoke, the 
advancing horseman, whose appearance had so 
roused her, glanced upward along the path and 
caught sight of her figure. He lifted his hat 
in gay greeting and struck his horse lightly with 
his whip. Rebecca bent down and picked up her 
portfolio. 

"You may go home,'* she said quietly to the 
boy. " I shall be there soon ; and you may tell 
Miss Thorne that Mr. Lennox has come." She 
was at the base of the rock when the stranger 
drew rein. " How is this } " she asked with bright 
uplifted eyes. " We did not think " 

It occurred to Lennox that he had never recocr- 
nized her peculiar charm so fully as he did at this 
moment. Rebecca Noble, though not a beauty, 
possessed a subtle grace of look and air which was 
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not easily resisted, — and just now, as she held out 
her hand, the clear sweetness of her face shadowed 
by her piquantly plain hat of rough straw, he felt 
the influence of this element more strongly than 
ever before. 

" There was no reason why I should not come," 
he said, "since you did not forbid me." 

At sunset they returned to the cabin. Lennox 
led his rather sorry-looking animal by the bridle, 
and trusting to its meekness of aspect, devoted his 
attention wholly to his companion. 

"Thet's Nath Dunbar's critter,** commented 
" Mis* ** Harney, standing at the door. " They've 
powerful poor *commodations fur boardin*, but I 
reckon Nath must *a tuk him in.'* 

" Then,** said Rebecca, learning that this was the 
case, " then you have seen Lodusky.** 

But he had not seen Lodusky, it seems. She 
had not been at home when he arrived, and he had 
only remained in the house long enough to make 
necessary arrangements before leaving it to go in 
search of his friends. 

The bare, rough-walled room was very cheery 
that night. Lennox brought with him the gossip 
of the great world, to which he gave an air of 
freshness and spice that rendered it very acceptable 
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to the temporary hermits. Outside, the moon 
shone with a light as clear as day, though softer, 
and the tender night-breezes stirred the pine-tops 
and nestled among the laurels ; inside, by the 
beautiful barbarous light of the flaring pine-knots 
on the hearth, two talkers, at least, found the hours 
fly swiftly. 

When these two bade each other good night it 
was only natural that they should reach the point 
toward which they had been veering for twelve 
months. 

Miss Thorne remained in the room, drawing 
nearer the fire with an amiable little shiver, well 
excused by the mountain coolness, but Rebecca 
was beguiled into stepping out into the moonlight. 
The brightness of the moon and the blackness 
of the shadows cast by trees and rocks and under- 
growth, seemed somehow to heighten the effect of 
the intense and utter stillness reigning around 
them, — even the occasional distant cry of some 
wandering wild creature marked, rather than broke 
in upon, the silence. Rebecca's glance about her 
was half nervous. 

" It IS very beautiful," she said, " and it moves 
one strongly ; but I am not sure that it is not, in 
some of one's moods, just a little oppressive.'* 
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It is possible Lennox did not hear her. He 
was looking down at her with eager eyes. Sud- 
denly he had caught her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

" You know why I am here, Rebecca/' he said. 
" Surely, all my hoping is not vain ? " 

She looked pale and a little startled ; but she- 
lifted her face and did not draw herself away. 

" Is it 1 " he asked again. " Have I come on a 
hopeless errand t " 

" No," she answered. " You have not.'' 

His words came freely enough then and with 
fire. When Rebecca re-entered the cabin her large 
eyes shone in her small, sweet face, and her lips 
wore a charming curve. 

Miss Thorne turned in her chair to look at her 
and was betrayed into a smile. 

" Mr. Lennox has gone, of course,'* she said. 
• " Yes." 

Then, after a brief silence, in which Rebecca 
pushed the pine-knots with her foot, the elder 
lady spoke agaia 

" Don't you think you may as well tell me about 
it, Beck, my child ? " she said. 

Beck looked down and shook her head with 
very charming gravity. 
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" Why should I," she asked — " when — when 
you know ? " 

Lennox rode his mildly disposed but violently 
gaited steed homeward in that reposeful state of 
bliss known only to accepted lovers. He had 
plucked his flower at last ; he was no longer one of 
the many ; he was ecstatically content. Uncer- 
tainty had no charm for him, and he was by no 
means the first discoverer of the subtle fineness her 
admirers found so difficult to describe in Miss 
Noble. Granted that she was not a beauty, judged 
rigidly, still he had found in her soft, clear eye, in 
her colour, in her charming voice, even in her little 
gestures, something which reached him as an artist 
and touched him as a man. 

" One cannot exactly account for other women's 

paling before her,'* he said to himself; "but they 
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do — and lose significance.-' And then he laughed 
tenderly. At this moment, it was true, every other 
thing on earth paled and lost significance. 

That the family of his host had retired made 
itself evident to him when he dismounted at the 
house. To the silence of the night was added the 
silence of slumber. No one was to be seen ; a 
small cow, rendered lean by active climbing in 
search of sustenance, breathed peacefully near the 
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tumble-down fence ; the ubiquitous, long-legged, 
yellow dog, rendered trustful by long seclusion, 
aroused himself from his nap to greet the arrival 
with a series of heavy raps upon the rickety porch- 
floor with a solid but languid tail. Lennox stepped 
over him in reaching for the gourd hanging upon 
the post, and he did not consider it incumbent 
upon him to rise. 

In a little hollow at the roadside was the 
spring from which the household supplies of water 
were obtained. Finding none in the wooden 
bucket, Lennox took the gourd with the intention 
of going down to the hollow to quench his thirst. 

" We've powerful good water," his host had said 
in the afternoon, " 'n' it's nigh the house, too. I 
built the house yer a-purpose, — on 'count of its 
bein' nigh." 

He was unconsciously dwelling upon this state- 
ment as he walked, and trying to recall correctly 
the mountain drawl and twang. 
■ "She," he said (there was only one "she" for 
him to-night) — "she will be sure to catch it and 
reproduce it in all its shades to the life." 

He was only a few feet from the spring itself and 
he stopped with a sharp exclamation of the most 
uncontrollable amazement, — stopped and stared 
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straight before him. It was a pretty, dell-like 
place, darkly shadowed on one side but bathed in 
the flooding moonlight on the other, and it was 
something he saw in this flood of moonlight which 
almost caused him to doubt for the moment the 
evidence of his senses. 

How it was possible for him to believe that there 
really could stand in such a spot a girl attired in 
black velvet of stagy cut and trimmings, he could 
not comprehend; but a few feet from him there 
certainly stood such a girl, who bent her lithe, 
round shape over the spring, gazing into its 
depths with all the eagerness of an insatiable 
vanity. 

" I can't see nothing he heard her say impa- 
tiently. ** I can't see nothin' nohow." 

Despite the beauty, his first glance could not 
help showing him she was a figure so incongruous 
and inconsistent as to be almost bizarre. When 
she stood upright, revealing fully her tall figure in 
its shabby finery, he felt something like resentment. 
He made a restive movement which she heard. 
The bit of broken looking-glass she held in her 
hand fell into the water; she uttered a shamefaced, 

angry cry. 
*'What d'ye want?" she exclaimed. "What 
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are ye a-doin* ? I didn't know as no one was 

a-lookin\ I " 

Her head was flung backward, her full throat 
looked like a pillar of marble against the black 
edge of her dress; her air was fierce. He would 
not have been an artist if he had not been power- 
fully struck with a sense of her picturesqueness. 
But he did not smile at all as he answered — 
" I board at the house there. I returned home 
late and was thirsty. I came here for water to 
drink." 

Her temper died down as suddenly as it had 
flamed, and she seemed given up to a miserable, 
shamed trepidation. 

" Oh," she said, " don't ye tell 'em— don't— I— 
I'm Dusk Dunbar." 

Then, as was very natural, he became curious 
and possibly did smile — a very little. 

" What in the name of all that is fantastic are 
you doing } '* 

She made an effort at being defiant and suc- 
ceeded pretty well. 

" I wasn't doin' no harm," she said. " I was — 
dressin' up a bit. It ain't nobody's business." 

"That's true," he answered coolly. "At all 
events it is not mine — though it is rather late for 
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a lady to be alone at sucfi a place. However, if 
you have no objection, I will get what I came for 
and go back." 

She said nothing when he stepped down and 
filled the gourd, but she regarded him with a sort 
of irritable watchfulness as he drank. 

" Are ye — are ye agoin' to tell } " she faltered, 
when he had finished. 

" No," he answered as coolly as before. " Why 
should I.?'' 

Then he gave her a long look from head to foot. 
The dress was a poor enough velveteen and had a 
cast-off air, but it clung to her figure finely, and its 
sleeves were picturesque with puffs at the shoulder 
and slashings of white, — indeed, the moonlight 
made her all black and white ; her eyes, which 
were tawny brown by day, were black as velvet 
now under the straight lines of her brows, and her 
face was pure dead fairness itself. 

When, his look ended, his eyes met hers, she 
drew back with an impatient movement. 

" Ye look as if — as if ye thought I didn't get it 
honest," she exclaimed petulantly, " but I did." 

That drew his glance toward her dress again, for 
of course «he referred to that, and he could not 
help asking her a point-blank question. 
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" Where did you get it ? '* he said. 

There was a slow flippancy about the manner of 
her reply which annoyed him by its variance with 
her beauty — but the beauty ! How the moonlight 
and the black and white brought it out as she 
leaned against the rock, looking at liim from under 
her lashes ! 

" Are ye goin' to tell the folks up at the house ? " 
she demanded. " They don't know nothin*, and I 
don't want 'em to know." 

He shrugged his shoulder negatively. 

She laughed with a hint of cool slyness and 
triumph. 

" I got it at Asheville," she said. " I went with 
father when they was a show thar, *n* the women 
stayed at the same tavern we was at, 'n' one of 'em 
tuk up with me 'n' I done somethin' for her — 
carried a letter or two," breaking into the sly, 
triumphant laugh again, " 'n' she giv' me the dress 
fur pay. What d'ye think of it ? Is it becomin' ? " 

The suddenness of the change of manner with 
which she said these last words was indescribable. 
She stood upright, her head up, her hands fallen at 
her sides, her eyes cool and straight — her whole 
presence confronting him with the power of which 
she was conscious. 

S 
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" Is it ? " she repeated. 

He was a gentleman from instinct and from 
training, having ordinarily quite a lofty repugnance 
for all profanity and brusqueness, and yet some- 
how, — account for it as you will, — he had the 
next instant answered her with positive brutality. 

" Yes," he answered, " damnably ! '* 

When the words were spoken and he heard their 
sound fall upon the soft night air, he was as keenly 

r 

disgusted as he would have been if he had heard 
them uttered by another man. It was not until 
afterward, when he had had leisure to think the 
matter over, that he comprehended vaguely the 
force which had moved him. 

But his companion received them without dis- 
comfiture. Indeed, it really occurred to him at 
the moment that there was a possibility that she 
would have been less pleased with an expression 
more choice, 

" I come down here to-night," she said, " because 
I never git no chance to do nothin' up at the 
house. Tm not agoin' to let t/iem know. Never 
mind why, but ye mustn't tell 'em." 

He felt haughtily anxious to get back to his 
proper position. 

"Why should I.?" he said again. "It is no 
concern of mine." 
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Then for the first time he noticed the manner in 
which she had striven to dress her hair in the style 
of her model, Rebecca Noble, and this irritated 
him unendurably. He waved his hand toward it 
with a gesture of distaste. 

"Don't do that again," he said. "That is not 
becoming, at least " — though he was angrily con- 
scious that it was. 

She bent over the spring with a hint of alarm in 
her expression. 

"Ain't it } *' she said, and the eager rapidity with 
which she lifted her hands and began to alter it 
almost drew a smile from him despite his mood. 

"I done it like hern," she began, and stopped 
suddenly to look up at him. " You know her," 
she added ; " they're at Harney's. Father said 
ye'd went to see her jest as soon as ye got here." 

" I know her," was his short reply. 

He picked up the drinking-gourd and turned 
away. 

" Good night," he said. 

" Good night." 

At the top of the rocky incline he looked back 

at her. 

She was kneeling upon the brink of the spring, 
her sleeve pushed up to her shoulder, her hand 
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and arm in the water, dipping for the fragment of 
looking-glass. 

It was really not wholly inconsistent that he 
should not directly describe the interview in his 
next meeting with his betrothed. Indeed, Rebecca 
was rather struck by the coolness with which he 
treated the subject, when he explained that he had 
seen the girl and found her beauty all it had been 
painted. 

" Is it possible," she asked, " that she did not 
quite please you ? " 

"Are you sure," he returned, "that she quite 
pleases j/^^ .^ " 

Rebecca gave a moment to reflection. 

" But her beauty," she began when it was over. 

*' Oh ! " he interposed, " as a matter of colour 
and curve and proportion she is perfect ; one must 
admit that, however reluctantly." 

Rebecca laughed. 

"Why ' reluctantly ' > " she said. 

It was his turn to give a moment to reflection. 
His face shadowed, and he looked a little dis- 
turbed. 

"I don't know," he replied at length ; " I give it 
up. 
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He had expected to see a great deal of the girl, 
but somehow he saw her even oftener than he had 
anticipated. During the time he spent in the 
house, chance seemed to throw her continually in 
his path or under his eye. From his window he 
saw her carrying water from the spring, driving 
the small agile cow to and from the mountain 
pasturage, or idling in the shade. Upon the whole 
it was oftener this last than any other occupation. 
With her neglected knitting in her hands she would 
sit for hours under a certain low-spreading cedar 
not far from the door, bare-footed, coarsely clad, 
beautiful, every tinge of the sun, every indifferent 
leisurely movement, a new suggestion of a new 
grace. 

It would have been impossible to resist the 
temptation to watch her ; and this Lennox did at 
first almost unconsciously. Then he did more. 
One beautiful still morning she stood under the 

« 

cedar, her hand thrown lightly above her head to 
catch at a bougji, and as she remained motionless, 
he made a sketch of her. When it was finished he 
was seized with the whimsical impulse to go out 
and show it to her. 

She took it with an uncomprehending air, but 
the moment she saw what it was a flush of 
triumphant joy lighted up her face. 
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" It's me, " she cried in a low, eager voice. " Me! 
Do I look like thet thar ? Do I ? " 

" You look as that would look if it had colour, 
and was more complete." 

She glanced up at him sharply. 

" D'ye mean if it was handsomer ? " 

He was tempted into adding to her excitement 
with a compliment. 

" Yes," he said, " very much handsomer than I 
could ever hope to make it." 

A slow, deep red rose to her face. 

" Give it to me I " she demanded. 

" If you will stand in the same position until I 
have drawn another— certainly," he returned. 

He was fully convinced that when she repeated 
the attitude there would be added to it a look of 
consciousness. 

When she settled into position and caught at the 
bough again, he watched in some distaste for the 
growth of the nervously complaisant air, but it did 
not appear. She was unconsciousness itself. 

It is possible that Rebecca Noble had never 
been so happy during her whole life as she was 
during this one summer. Her enjoyment of every 
wild beauty and novelty was immeasurably keen. 
Just at this time to be shut out, and to be as it 
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were high above the world, added zest to her 
pleasure. 

" Ah," she said once to her lover, " happiness is 
better here — one can taste it slowly." 

Fatigue seemed impossible to her. With Len- 
nox as her companion she performed miracles in 
the way of walking and climbing, and explored the 
mountain fastnesses for miles around. Her step 
grew firm and elastic, her colour richer, her laugh 
had a buoyant ring. She had never been so nearly 
a beautiful woman as she was sometimes when she 
came back to the cabin after a ramble, bright and 
sun-flushed, her hands full of laurel and vines. 

"Your gown of 'hodden-grey' is wonderfully 
becoming, Beck," Lennox said again and again 
with a secret exulting pride in her. 

Their plans for the future took tone from their 
blissful, unconventional life. They could not settle 
down until they had seen the world. They would 
go here and there, and perhaps, if they found it 
pleasanter so, not settle down at all. There were 
certain clay-white closely built villages, whose 
tumble-down houses jostled each other upon divers 
precipitous cliffs on the wayside between Florence 
and Rome, toward which Lennox's compass seemed 
always to point. He rather argued that the fact of 
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their not being dilated upon in the guide-books 
rendered them additionally interesting. Rebecca 
had her fancies too, and together they managed to 
talk a good deal of tender romantic nonsense 
which was purely their own business, and gave the 
summer days a delicate yet' distinct flavour, 
f The evening after the sketch was made they 
spent upon the mountain-side together. When 
they stopped to rest, Lennox flung himself upon 
the ground at Rebecca's feet, and lay looking up at 
the far-away blue of the sky in which a slow-flying 
bird circled lazily, Rebecca, with a cluster of 
pink and white laurel in her hand, proceeded with 
a metaphysical and poetical harangue she had pre- 
viously begun. 

" To my eyes," she said, " it has a pathetic air 
of loneliness — pathetic and yet not exactly sorrow- 
ful. It knows nothing but its own pure, brave 
silent life. It is only pathetic to a worldling — 
worldlings like ms. How fallen we must be to find 
a life desolate because it has only nature for a 
companion 1 " 

She stopped with an idle laugh, waiting for an 
ironical reply from the " worldling " at her feet ; 
but he remained silent, still looking upward at the 
clear, deep blue. 
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As she glanced toward him she saw something 
lying upon the grass between them and bent to 
pick It up. It was the [sketch which he had for- 
gotten, and which had slipped from the portfolio. 

" You have dropped something," she said, and 
seeing what it was, uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure. 

He came back to earth with a start, and, recog- 
nizing the sketch, looked more than half irritated. 
" Oh ! it is that, is it } " he said. 
" It is perfect ! " she exclaimed. " What a 
picture it will make ! " 

" It is not to be a picture," he answered. " It 
was not intended to be anything more than a 
sketch." 

" But why not } " she asked. " It is too good to 
lose. You never had such a model in your life 
before." 

" No," he answered grudgingly. 
The hand with which Rebecca held the sketch 
dropped. She turned her attention to her lover, 
and a speculative interest grew in her face. 

"That girl," she said slowly, after a mental 
summing-up occupying a few seconds, — " that girl 
irritates you — irritates you." 
He laughed faintly. 
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" I believe she does," he replied, " yes, ' irritates ' 
IS the word to use." 

And yet if this were true, his first act upon 
returning home was a singular one. 

He was rather late, but the girl Lodusky was 
sitting in the moonlight at the door. He stopped 
and spoke to her. 

" If I should wish to paint you,** he said rather 
coldly, " would you do me the favour of sitting to 
me ? " 

She did not answer him at once, but seemed to 
weigh his words as she looked out across the moon- 
light. 

" Ye mean, will I let ye put* me in a picter ? " 
she said at last. 

He nodded^ 

" Yes," she answered. 

"I reckon he told ye he was a-paintin* Dusk*s 
picter," "Mis*" Harney said to her boarders a week 
later. 

*' Mr. Lennox," returned Rebecca, " yes, he told 
us." 

"I thort so,** nodding benignly.' "Waal now, 
Dusk*ll make a powerful nice picter if she don't git 
contrairy. The trouble with Dusk is her a-gittin' 
contrair}^ She's as like old Hance Dunbar as she 
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kin be. I mean in some ways. Lord knows, 
'twouldn't do to say she was like him in every- 
thin\" 

Naturally, Miss Noble made some inquiries into 
the nature of old Hance Dunbar's " contrairiness." 
Secretly, she had a desire to account for Lodusky 
according to established theory. 

" I wonder ye hain't heern of him," said " Mis' " 
Harney. "He was just awful — old Hance! He 
was Nath's daddy, an', Lord ! the wickedest feller ! 
Folks was afeared of him. No one darsn't to go 
a-nigh him when he'd git mad — a-rippin' 'n' a- 
rearin' 'n' a-chargin'. 'N' he never got no religion, 
mind ye ; he died jest that a-way. He was allers 
a-hankerin' arter seein' the world, 'n' he went off 
an' stayed off a right smart while, — nine or ten year, 
— 'n' lived in all sorts o' ways in them big cities. 
When he come back he was a sight to see, sick 'n' 
pore 'n' holler-eyed, but as wicked as ever. Dusk 
was a little thing 'n' he was a old man, but he'd 
laugh 'n' tell her to take care of her face 'n' be a 
smart gal. He was drefful sick at last 'n' suffered 
a heap, 'n* one day he got up offen his bed 'n' tuk 
down Nath's gun 'n' shot hisself as cool as could 
be. He hadn't no patience 'n' he said, 'When a 
G — derned man had lived through what he had 'n' 
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then wouldn't die, it was time to kill him/ Seems 
like it sorter 'counts fur Dusk, she don't git her 
cur'usness from her own folks ; Nath an' Mandy's 
mighty clever, bpth on 'em." 

" Perhaps it does 'count for Dusk," Rebecca 
said, after telling the tale to Lennox. " It must be 
a fearful thing to have such blood in one's veins 
and feel it on fire. Let us," she continued with a 
smile, " be as charitable as possible." 

When the picture was fairly under way, Lennox's 
visits to the Harneys' cabin were somewhat less 
frequent. The mood in which she found he had 

a 

gradually begun to regard his work aroused in 
Rebecca a faint wonder. He seemed hardly to like 
it, and yet to be fascinated by it. He was averse 
to speaking freely of it, and still he thought of it 
continually. Frequently when they were together, 
he wore an absent, perturbed air. 

"You do not look content," she said to him 
once. 

He passed his hand quickly across his forehead 
and smiled, plainly with an effort, but he made no 
reply. 

The picture progressed rather slowly upon the 
whole. Rebecca had thought the subject a little 
fantastic at first and yet had been attracted by it. 
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A girl in a peculiar dress of black and white bent 
over a spring with an impatient air, trying in vain 
to catch a glimpse of her beauty in the reflection of 
the moonlight. 

"It's our spring, shore," commented "Mis'." 
Dunbar. "'N' it's Dusk — but. Lord! how fine 
she's fixed ! Ye're as fine as ye want to be in the 
picter, Dusk, if ye wa'n't never fine afore. Don't 
ye wish ye had sich dressin' as thet thar now ? " 

The sittings were at the outset peculiarly silent. 
There was no untimely motion or change of ex- 
pression, and yet no trying passiveness. The girl 
gave any position a look of unconsciousness quite 
wonderful. Privately, Lennox was convinced that 
she was an actress from habit — that her ease was 
the result of life-long practice. Sometimes he 
found his own consciousness of her steady gaze 
almost unbearable. He always turned to meet her 
deep eyes fixed upon him with an expression he 
could not fathom. Frequently he thought it an 
expression of dislike — of secret resentment — of 
subtle defiance. There came at last a time when 
he knew that he turned toward her again and again 
because he felt that he must — because he had a 
feverish wish to see if the look had changed. - 

Once when he did this he saw that it had 
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changed. She had moved a little, her eyes were 
dilated with a fire which startled him beyond self- 
control, her colour came and went, she breathed 
fast. The next instant she sprang from her chair. 

" I won't stand it no longer," she cried panting ; 
" no longer — I won't ! " 

Her ire was magnificent. She flung her head 
back, and struck her side with her clenched hand. 

" No longer ! " she said ; " not a minute ! " 

Lennox advanced one step and stood, palette in 
hand, gazing at her. 

" What have I done .? " he asked. " What } " 

" What } " she echoed with contemptuous scorn. 
" Nothin' ! But (Tye think I don't know ye ? " 

"Know me!" he repeated after her mechanic- 
ally, finding it impossible to remove his glance 
from her. 

" What d'ye take me fur } " she demanded. 
" A fool } Yes, I was a fool — a fool to come here, 
*n' set *n' let ye — let ye despise me!'* in a final 
outburst. 

Still he could only echo her again, and say, 
" Despise you ! " 

Her voice lowered itself into an actual fierceness 
of tone. 

"Ye've done it from first to last," she said. 
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"Would ye look at her like ye look at me ? Would 
ye turn half 'way 'n' look at her *n' then turn back 

as if — as if Ain't there " — her eyes ablaze — 

" ain't there no life to me ? " 

'* Stop ! " he began hoarsely. 

" I'm beneath her, am I ? " she persisted. " Me 
beneath another woman — Dusk Dunbar ! It's the 
first time ! " 

She walked toward the door as if to leave him, 
but suddenly she stopped. A passionate tremor 
shook her; he saw her throat swell. She threw 
her arm up against the logs of the wall and dropped 
her face upon it, sobbing tumultuously. 

There was a pause of perhaps three seconds. 
Then Lennox moved slowly toward her. Almost 
unconsciously he laid his hand upon her heaving 
shoulder, and so stood trembUng a little. 

When Rebecca paid her next visit to the picture 
it struck her that it appeared at a standstill. As 
she looked at it her lover saw a vague trouble 
growing slowly in her eyes. 

" What ! " he remarked. " It does not please 
you ? " 

" I think," she answered, — " I feel as if it had not 
pleased you." 
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He fell back a few paces, and stood scanning it 
with an impression at once hard and curious. 

"Please me!" he exclaimed in a voice almost 
strident. " It should. She has beauty enough." 

On her return home that day Rebecca drew 
forth from the recesses of her trunk her neglected 
writing folio and a store of paper. 

Miss Thorne, entering the room, found her kneels 
ing over her trunk, and spoke to her. 

" What are you going to do ? " she asked. 

Rebecca smiled faintly. 

" What I ought to have begun before," she said, 
" I am behindhand with my work." 

She laid the folio and her inkstand upon the 
table, and made certain methodical arrangements 
for her labour. She worked diligently all day, and 
looked slightly pale and 'wearied when she rose 
from her seat in the evening. Until eleven o'clock 
she sat at the open door, sometimes talking quietly, 
sometimes silent and listening to the wind among 
the pines. She did not mention her lover's name, 
and he cjid not come. She spent many a day and 
night in the same manner after this. For the 
present the long, idle rambles and unconventional 
moonlit talks were over. It was tacitly under- 
stood between herself and her aunt that Lennox's 
labour occupied him. 
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"It seems a strange time to begin a picture — 
during a summer hdiday," said Miss Thorne a 
little sharply upon one occasion. 

Rebecca laughed with an air of cheer. "No time 
is a strange time to an artist,." she answered. 
"Art is a mistress who gives no holidays." 

She was continually her bright, erect, alert self. 
The women who loved her dearly, and had known 
her from her earliest childhood, found her sagacity 
and knowledge set at naught as it were. She had 
been accustomed to see her niece admired far 
beyond the usual lot of women ; she had gradually 
learned to feel it only natural that 'she should 
inspire quite a strong sentiment even in casual 
acquaintances. She had felt the delicate power 
of her fascination herself, but never at her best 
and brightest had she found her more charming or 
quicker of wit and fancy than she was now. 

Even LennoXj coming every few days with a 
worn-out look and touched with a haggard shadow, 
made no outward change in her. 

" She does not look," said the elder lady to her- 
self, "like a neglected woman." And then the 
sound of the phrase struck her with a sharp, 
incredulous pain. " A neglected woman ! " she 
repeated,—" Beck ! " 
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She did not understand, and was not weak 
enough to ask questions. 

Lennox came and went, and Rebecca gained 
upon her work until she could no longer say she 
was behindhand. The readers of her letters and' 
sketches found them fresh and sparkling, "as if," 
wrote a friend, "you were; braced both mentally 
and physically by the mountain air." 

But once in the middle of the night Miss Thorne 
awakened with a mysterious shock to find the 
place at her side empty, and her niece sitting at 
the open window in a quiet which suggested that 
she might not have moved for an hour. 

She obeyed her sti*ong first impulse, and rose 
and went to her. 

She laid her hand on her shoulder, and shook 
her gently. 

" Beck ! " she demanded, " what are you doing .?" 

When the girl turned slowly round, she started 
at the sight of her cold, miserable pallor. 

"I am doing nothing — nothing,'* she answered. 
** Why did you get up } It's a fine night, isn't it } " 

Despite her discretion. Miss Thofiie bfoke down 
Into a blunder. ' 

"You — ^you never look like this in the daytime!'' 
She exclaimed. 
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" No," was the reply given with cool deliberate- 
ness. " No ; I would rather die'^ 

For the moment she was fairly incomprehensible. 
There was in the set of her eye and the expression 
of her fair, clear face the least hint of dogged 
obstinacy. 

" Beck," she began. 

'*You ought not to have got up," said Beck. 
"It is enough to look 'like this* at night when I 
am by myself. Go back to bed, if you please.'* 

Miss Thorne went back to bed meekly. She 
was at once alarmed and subdued. She felt as 
if she had had a puzzling interview with a stranger* 

In these days Lennox regarded his model with 
nlofbid interest. A subtle change was perceptible 
in her. Iter rich colour deepened, she held herself 
more erect, her eye had a larger pride and light. 
She was a finer creature than ever, and yet — she 
came at his call. He never ceased to wonder at 
it. Sometimes the knowledge of his power stirred 
within him a vast inipatience, sometimes he was 
hardened by it, but somehoW'it never touched him, 
though he was thrown into tumult — bound against 
his will. He could not say that he understood hen 
Her very passiveness baffled him, and caused him 
to ask himself what it meant. She spokfe little> 
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and her emotional phases seemed reluctant, but 
her motionless face and slowly raised eye always 
held a meaning of their own. 

On an occasion when he mentioned his ap- 
proaching departure, she started as if she had 
received a blow, and he turned to see her redden 
and pale alternately, her face full of alarm. 
" What is the matter ? " he asked brusquely, 
" I — I hadn*t bin thinkin* on it," she stammered. 
" rd kinder forgot." 

He turned to his easel again and painted rapidly 
for a few minutes. Then he felt a light touch on 
his arm. She had left her seat noiselessly and 
stood beside him. She gave him a passionate, 
protesting look. A fire of excitement seemed 
to have sprung up within her and given her a 
defiant daring. 

"D'ye think I'll stay here — when ye're gone — 
like I did before } " 

She had revealed herself in many curious lights 
to him, but no previous revelation had been so 
wonderful as was the swift change of mood and 
bearing which took place in her at this instant. 
In a moment she had melted into soft tears, her 
lips were tremulous, her voice dropped into a shaken 
whisper. 
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" I've allers wanted to go away/* she said. " I 
— I've allers said I would. I want to go to a city 
somewhar — I don't keer whar. I might git work 
— I've heerd of folks as did. P'r'aps some un 
'ud hire me ! " 

He stared at her like a man fascinated. 

'* Yoti go to the city alone ! " he said under his 
breath. " You try to get work ! " 

" Yes," she answered. " Don't ye know no 
one " 

He stopped her. 

" No," he said, " I don't. It would be a danger- 
ous business unless you had friends. As for me, I 
shall not be in America long. As soon as I am 
married I go with my wife to Europe." J 

He heard a sharp click in her throat. Her tears 
were dried and she was looking straight at him. 

" Are ye agoin' to be married "i " she asked. 

" Yes." 

"To — kerf' vfith a gesture in the direction of 
the Harneys* cabin. 

" Yes." 

" Oh ! " and she walked out of the room. 

He did not see her for three days, and the 
picture stood still. He went to the Harneys' and 
found Rebecca packing her trunk. 
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" We are going back to New York," she said, 

" Why ? " he asked. 

" Because our holiday is over." 

Miss Thorne regarded him with chill severity. 

*'When may we expect to see you?" she in- 
quired. 

He really felt half stupefied, — as if for the time 
being his will was paralyzed. 

'* I don't know," he answered. 

He tried to think that he was treated badly and 
coldly. He told himself that he had done nothing 
to deserve this style of thing, that he had simply 
been busy and absorbed in his work, and that if he 
had at times appeared preoccupied it was not to 
be wondered at. But when he looked at Rebecca 
he did not put these thoughts into words ; he did 
not even say that of course he should follow them 
soon, since there was nothing to detain him but 

a sketch or two he had meant to make. 

« 

By night they were gone and he was left restless 
and miserable. He was so restless that he could 
not sleep, but wandered down toward the spring. 
He stopped at the exact point at which he had 
stopped on the night of his arrival — at the top of 
the zigzag little path leading down the rocky 
incline. He stopped because he heard a sound of 
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passionate sobbing. He descended slowly. He 
knew the sound — angry, fierce, uncontrollable— 
because he had heard it before. It checked itself 
the instant he reached the ground. Lodusky 
leaning against a projecting rock kept her eyes 
fixed upon the water. 

"Why did you come here.?" he demanded, a 
little excitedly. " What are you crying for ? What 
has hurt you } " 
" NothinV* in a voice low and unsteady. 
He drew a little nearer to her and for the first 
time was touched. She would not look at him, 
she was softened and altered, in her whole appear- 
ance, by a new pallor. 

" Have," he began— "have I ? " 
'' You ! " she cried, turning on him with a bitter, 
almost wild, gesture. " You wouldn't keer if I was 
struck dead afore ye ! " 

" Look here," he said to her, with an agitation 
he could not master. " Let me tell you something 
about myself. If you think I am a passably good 
fellow you are mistaken. I am a bad fellow, a 
poor fellow, an ignoble fellow. You don't under- 
stand ? " as she gazed at him in bewilderment. 
^' No, of course, you don't. God knows I didn't 
myself until within the last two weeks. It's folly 
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to say such things to you ; perhaps I say them 
half to satisfy myself. But I mean to show you 
that I am not to be trusted. I think perhaps I am 
too poor a fellow to love any woman honestly and 
altogether. I followed one woman here, and then 
after all let another make me waver " 

" Another ! *' she faltered. 

He fixed his eyes on her almost coldly. 

" You/' he said. 

He seemed to cast the v/ord at her and wonder 
what she would make of it. He waited a second 
or so before he went on. 

" YoUy and yet you are not the woman I love 
either. Good God ! What a villain I must be ! I 
am an insult to every woman that breathes. It is 
not even you — though I can't break from you, 
and you have made me despise myself. There ! do 
you know now — do you see now that I am not 
worth " 

The next instant he started backward. Before 
he had time for a thought she had uttered a low 
cry, and flung herself down at his feet. 

" I don't keer," she panted ; " I won't keer fur 
nothin*, — ^whether ye're good or bad, — only don't 
leave me here when ye go away." 

A week later Lennox arose one morning and set 
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about the task of getting his belongings together. 
He had been up late and had slept heavily and 
long. He felt exhausted and looked so. 

The day before, his model had given him his last 
sitting. The picture stood finished upon the easel. 
It was a thorough and artistic piece of work^ and 
yet the sight of it was at times unbearable to him. 
There were times again, however, when it fasci- 
nated him anew when he went and stood opposite 
to it, regarding it with an intense gaze. He 
scarcely knew how the last week had passed. It 
seemed to have been spent in alternate feverish 
struggles and reckless abandonment to impulse. 
He had let himself drift here and there, he had at 
last gone so far as to tell himself that the time had 
arrived when baseness was possible to him. 

" I don't promise you an easy life," he had said 
to Dusk the night before. " I tell you I am a bad 
fellow, and I have lost something through you 
that I cared for. You may wish yourself back 
again." 

" If you leave me," she said, "I'll kill myself! " 
and she struck her hands together. 

For the moment he was filled, as he often was, 
with a sense of passionate admiration. It was true 
he saw her as no other creature had ever seen her 
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before^ that so far as such a thing was possible 
with her, she loved him — ^loved him with a fierce, 
unreserved, yet narrow passion. 

He had little actual packing to do — merely the 
collecting of a few masculine odds and ends, and 
,then his artistic accompaniments. Nothing was 
of consequence but these ; the rest were tossed 
together indifferently, but the picture was to be 
left until the last moment, that its paint might be 
dry beyond a doubt. 

Having completed his preparations he went out. 
He had the day before him, and scarcely knew 
what to do with it, but it must be killed in one 
way or another. He wandered up the mountain 
and at last lay down with his cigar among the 
laurels. He was full of a strange excitement which 
now thrilled, now annoyed him. 

He came back in the middle of the afternoon, 
and laughed a rather, half-hearted laugh at the 
excellent Mandy's comment upon his jaded ap- 
pearance. 

"Ye look kinder tuckered out," she said. " Ye'd 
oughtn't ter walked so fur when ye was a-gwine off 
to-night. Ye'd orter rested." 

She stopped the churn-dasher and regarded him 
with a good-natured air of interest. 
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" Hevye seed Dusk to say good-bye to her ? " she 
added. "She's went over the mountain ter help 
Mirandy StilHns with her soap. She won't be back 
for a day or two." 

He went into his room and shut the door. A 
fierce repulsion sickened him. He had heretofore 
held himself with a certain degree of inward lofti- 
ness ; he had so condemned the follies and sins of 
other men, and here he found himself involved in 
a low and common villainy, in the deceits which 
belonged to his crime, and which preyed upon 
simplicity and ignorant trust. 

He went and stood before his easel, hot with a 
blush of self-scorn. 

" Has it come to this } " he muttered through his 
clenched teeth — " to this ! " 

He made an excited forward movement ; his foot 
touched the supports of the easel, jarring it roughly; 
the picture fell upon the floor. 

" What } " he cried out. " Beck ! You ! Great 
God ! " 

For before him, revealed by the picture's fall, the 
easel held one of the fairest memories he had of 
the woman he had proved himself too fickle and 
slight to value rightly. 

It was merely a sketch made rapidly one day 
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soon after his arrival and never wholly completed, 
but it had been touched with fire and feeling, and 
the face looked out from the canvas with eyes 
whose soft happiness stung him to the quick with 
the memories they brought. He had meant to 
finish it, and had left it upon the easel that he 
might turn to it at any moment, and it had re- 
mained there, covered by a stronger rival — for- 
gotten. 

He sat down in a chair and his brow fell upon 
his hands. He felt as if he had been clutched and 
dragged backward by a powerful arm. 

When at last he rose, he strode to the picture 
lying upon the floor, ground it under his heel, and 
spurned it from him with an imprecation. 

He was, at a certain hour, to reach a particular 
bend in the road some miles distant. He was to 
walk to his place and, if he found no one there, 
to wait. 

When at sunset that evening he reached it, he 
was half an hour before the time specified, but he 
was not the first at the tryst. He was within 
twenty yards of the spot when a figure rose from 
the roots of a tree and stood waiting for him — the 
girl Dusk with a little bundle in her hand. 

She was not flushed or tremulous with any hint 
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of mental excitement ; she awaited him with a fine 
repose, even the glow of the dying sun having no 
power to add to her colour, but as he drew near he 
saw her look gradually change. She did not so 
much as stir, but the change grew slowly, slowly 
upon her face, and developed there into definite 
shape — the shape of secret, repressed dread. 

"What is it," she asked when he at last con- 
fronted her, " that ails ye ? " 

She uttered the words in a half whisper, as if she 
had not the power to speak louder, and she saw 
the hand hanging at her side close itself. 

" What is it— that ails ye ? " 

He waited a few seconds before he answered hen 

" Look at me," he said at last, " and see." 

She did look at him. For the space of ten 
seconds their eyes were fixed upon each other in a 
long, bitter look. Then her little bundle dropped 
on the ground. 

" Ye Ve went back on me>" she said under her 
breath again. " YeVe went back on me ! " 

He had thought she might make some passion- 
ate outcry, but she did not yet. A white wrath 
was in her face and her chest heaved, but she 
spoke slowly and low, her hands fallen down by 
her side. 
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"YeVe went back on me," she said. "An* / 
knew ye wouldr 

He felt that the odour of his utter falseness 
tainted the pure air about him; he had been false 
all round, — to himself, to his love, to his ideals, — 
even in a baser way here. 

" Yes," he answered her with a bitterness she did 
not understand, " I've gone back on you." Then 
as if to himself, " I could not even reach perfection 
in villainy." 

Then her rage and misery broke forth. 

" Yer a coward ! " she said, with gasps between 
her words. " Yer afraid 1 Td sooner — I'd sooner 
ye'd killed me — dead I " 

Her voice shrilled itself into a smothered shriek, 
ishe cast herself face downward upon the earth, and 
lay there clutching amid her sobs at the grass. 

He looked down at her in a cold> stunned 
fashion. 

" Do you thinkj" he said hoarsely, ** that you can 
loathe me as I loathe myself? Do you think 
you can call me one shameful name I don't know 
I deserve ? If you can, for God's sake let me 
have it". 

She struck her fist against the earth. 

"Thar wasn't a man I never saw," she said, 
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"that didn't foUer after me, 'n* do fur me, 'n' wait 
fur a word from me. They'd hev let me set my 
foot on 'em if I'd said it. Thar wasn't nothin' I 
mightn't hev done — not nothin'. An' now — an' 

now " and she tore the grass from its earth and 

flung it from her. 
" Go on," he said. " Go on and say your worst.'* 
Her worst was bad enough, but he almost 
exulted under the blows she dealt him. He felt 
their horrible sting a vague- comfort. He had 
fallen low enough surely when it was a comfort 
to be told that he was a liar, a poltroon, and a 
scoundrel. 

The sun had been down an hour when it was 
over and she had risen and taken up her bundle. 

" Why don't ye ask me to forgive ye ?" she said, 
with a scathing sneer. " Why don't ye ask me to 
forgive ye — an' say ye didn't mean to do it } " 

He fell back a pace and was silent. With what 
grace would the words have fallen from his lips } 
And yet he knew that he had not meant to do it. 

She turned away and at a distance of a few feet 
stopped. She gave him a last look— a fierce one in 
its contempt and anger, and her affluence of beauty 
had never been so stubborn a fact before. 

*' Ye think ye've left me behind," she said. "Ah' 
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so ye hev — ^but it ain't fof allers. The time'U come 
when mebbe ye'll see me ag*in." 

He returned to New York, but he had been 
there a week before he went to Rebecca. Finally, 
however, he awoke one morning feeling that the 
time had come for the last scene of his miserable 
drama. He presented himself at the house and 
sent up his name, and in three minutes Rebecca 
came to him. 

It struck him with a new thrill of wretchedness 
to see that she wore by chance the very dress she 
had worn the day he had made the sketch — a pale, 
pure-looking gray, with a scarf of white lace loosely 
fastened at her throat. Next, he saw that there 
was a painful change in her, that she looked frail 
and worn, as if she had been ill. His first words 
he scarcely heard and never remembered. He had 
not come to make a defence, but a naked, bitter 
confession. As he made it low and monotonously, 
in brief, harsh words, holding no sparing for him- 
self, Rebecca stood with her hand upon the mantle 
looking at him with simple directness. There was 
no rebuke in her look, but there was weariness. 
It occurred to him once or twice, and with a terribly 
humiliating pang, that she was tired of him, — tired 
of it all. 
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" I have lost you," he ended. " And I have lost . 
myself. I have seen myself as I am, — a poorer 
figure, a grosser one than I ever dreamed of being, 
even in the eyes of my worst enemy. Henceforth, 
this figure will be my companion. It is as if I 
looked at myself in a bad glass,- but now, though 
the reflection is a pitiable one, the glass is true.'^ 

" You think," she said, after a short silence, " of 
going away ? " 
" Yes." 
" Where .>" 
" To Europe." 

" Oh ! *' she ejaculated, with a soft, desperate 
sound of pain. 

His eyes had been downcast and he raised them. 
" Yes," he said, mournfully. " We were to have 
^one together" 
" Yes/' she answered, " together.'^ 
Her eyes were wet. 

" I was very happy," she said, " for a \\it\t 
vhile." 
She held out her hand. 

"But," she added, as if finishing a sentence, 
you have been truer to me than you think." 
No — no," he groaned. 

Yes, truer to me than you think— and truer td 

tJ 
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yourself. It was I you loved — I ! There have 
been times when I thought I must give that up, 
but now I know I need not. It was I. Some time, 

perhaps, — some time, — not now " 

Her voice broke, she did not finish, the end was 
a sob. Their eyes rested upon each other a few 
seconds, and then he released her hand and went 
away. 

He was absent for two years, and during that 
time his friends heard much good of him. He 
lived the life of a recluse and a hard worker. He 
learned to know his own strength, and taught the 
world to recognize it also. 

At the end of the second year, being in Paris, he 
went one night to the Nouvelle Opera. Toward the 
close of the second act he became conscious of a 
little excited stir among those surrounding him. 
Every glass seemed directed toward a new arrival 
who stood erect and cool in one of the stage-boxes. 
She might have been Cleopatra. Her costume was 
of a creamy satin, she was covered with jewels, and 
she stood up confronting the house, as it regarded 
her, with sangfroid. 

Lennox rose hurriedly and left the place. He 
was glad to breathe the bitterly cold but pure night 
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air. She had made no idle prophecy. He had 
seen her again ! 

There hung upon the wall of his private room a 
picture whose completion had been the first work 
after his landing. He went in to it and looked at 
it with something like adoration. 

" Some time," he said, " perhaps now," and the 
next week he was on his way home. 
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covered, and accordingly he was left to himself as 
not worth the cultivating. 

"Why doesna tha talk more?*' demanded 
Janner's daughter, who was a strong, brusque young 
woman with a sharp tongue. 

" I ha' not gotten nowt to say,*' was the meekly 
deprecating response. 

Miss Janner, regarding the humble face with 
some impatience, remarkable enough, found nothing 
to deride in it, though, being neither a beauty nor 
in her first bloom, and sharp of tongue, as I have 
said, she was somewhat given to derision as a rule. 
In truth, the uncomplaining patience in the dull, 
soft eyes made her feel a little uncomfortable. 
" I dunnot know what ails thee," she remarked 
with unceremonious candour, 7' but theer's summat 
as does." 

" It's nowt as can be cured," said the lad, and 
turned his quiet face away. 

In his silent fashion he evinced a certain degree 
of partiality for his host's daughter. Occasionally, 
after his meals, he lingered for a few moments 
watching her at her work when she was alone, 
sitting by the fire or near the door, and regarding 
her business-like movements with a wistful air of 
wonder and admiration. And yet so unobtrusive 
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scarcely strong enough to stand. "I — I ha* not* 
eaten much fur two or three days/' he said to 
Evans. 

There was not a man on the platform who did 
not evince some degree of pleasure at the approach 
of the newcomer. The last warm rays of the sun 
already sinking behind the mountains seemed 
rather to take pride in showing what a handsome 
and deboftnaire young fellow he was, in glowing 
kindly upon his fair face and strong, graceful 
figure, and touching up to greater brightness his 
bright hair. The fair face was one to be remem- 
bered with a sentiment approaching gratitude for 
the mere existence of such genial and unspoiled 
good looks, but the voice that addressed the men 
was one to be loved, and loved without stint, it was 
so clear and light-hearted and frank. 

" Boys," said hfe, " good evening to you. Evans, 
if you could spare me a minute " 

Evans rose at once. 

"FU speak to Am," he said to the lad at his 
side. *' His word will go further with Lancashire 
Jack than mine would." He went to the horse's 
side, and stood there for a few minutes talking 
in an undertone, and then he turned to the stranger 
and beckoned. " Come here," he said. 
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There came a change, however, in the nature of 
their intercourse, but this did not occur until the lad 
had been with them some three months. For several 
days he had been ailing and unlike himself. He 
had been even more silent than usual ; he had 
eaten little, and lagged on his way to and from his 
work ; he looked thinner, and his step was slow 
and uncertain. There was so great an alteration in 
him, in fact, that Bess softened toward him visibly. 
She secretly bestowed the best morsels upon him, 
and even went so far as to attempt conversation. 
" Let yoVe work go a bit," she advised : " yoVe 
noan fit fur it." 

But be did not give it up until the third week 
of illness, and then one warm day at noon, Bess, 
at work in her kitchen amongst dishes and pans, 
was startled from her labours by his appearing at 
the door and staggering toward her. " What's up 
wi* yo' } " she demanded. *' Yo* look loike death." 

" I dunnot know," he faltered, and then stagger- 
ing again, caught at her dress with feeble hands. 
"Dunnot yo'," he whispered, sinking forward — 
" dunnot yo' let no one — come anigh me." 

She flung a strong arm around him, and saved 
him from a heavy fall. His head dropped help- 
lessly against her breast. 



to another. "An' Tm used to hard work, mester. 
It wurna easy work we had at th' Deepton mine, 
an* Vm stronger than I look. It's th' faggedness 
as makes me trembly — an' hunger." 

" Hunger > " 

" I ha' not tasted sin' th' neet before last," shame- 
facedly. " I hadna th' money to buy, an' it seemt 
loike I could howd out." 

" Hold out ! " echoed Langley in some excite- 
ment. "That's a poor business, my lad* Here, 
come with me. The other matter can wait, 
Evans." 

The downcast face and ungainly figure troubled 
him in no slight degree as they moved off together, 
they seemed to express in some indescribable 
fashion so much of dull and patient pain, and they 
were so much at variance with the free grandeur 
of the scene surrounding them. It was as if a 
new element were introduced into the very air 
itself. Black Creek was too young yet to have 
known hunger or actual want of any kind. The 
wild things on the mountain side had scarcely had 
time to learn to fear the invaders of their haunts 
or understand that they were to be driven back- 
ward. The warm wind was fragrant with the keen 
freshness of pine and cedar. Mountain and forest 
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"But I dunnot know," Bess answered, a trifle 
doggedly, despite her inward relentings. 

" I comn to yoV persisted the lad, " because I 
thowt yo* wouldna turn agen me: yo' wouldna," 
patiently again, " if yo' knew." 

Gradually the ponderous witticism in which 
Janner had indulged became an accepted joke in 
the settlement. Bess had fallen a victim to the 
tender sentiment at last. She had found an adorer, 
and had apparently succumbed to his importunities. 
Seth spent less time in his shanty and more in her 
society. He lingered in her vicinity on all possible 
occasions, and seemed to derive comfort from her 
mere presence. And Bess not only tolerated but 
encouraged him. Not that her manner was in the 
least degree effusive ; she rather extended a rough 
protection to her admirer, and displayed a tendency 
to fight his battles and employ her sharper wit as 
a weapon in his behalf. 

"Yo* may get th' best o' him," she said drily 
once to the wit of the Creek, who had been jocular 
at his expense, " but yo' conna get the best o' me. 
Try me a bit, lad. I'm better worth yo're mettle." 

" What's takken yo', lass .? " said her mother at 
another time. "Yo're that theer soft about th' 
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chap as theer's no makkin' yo* out. Yo' wur niwer 
loike to be soft afore," somewhat testily. *' An* its 
noan his goad looks, neyther." 
" No," said Bess — " it's noan his goad looks." 
" Happen it's his lack on 'em, then } " 
'* Happen it is." And there the discussion ended 
for want of material. 

There was one person, however, who did not 
join in the jesting ; and this was Langley. When 
he began to understand the matter he regarded the 
two with sympathetic curiosity and interest. Why 
should not their primitive and uncouth love develop 
and form a tie to bind the homely lives together, 
and warm and brighten them } It may have been 
that his own mental condition at this time was 
such as would tend to soften his heart, for an inno- 
cent passion, long cherished in its bud, had burst 
into its full blooming during the months he had 
spent amid the novel beauty and loneliness, and 
perhaps his new bliss subdued him somewhat. 
Always ready with a kindly word, he was specially 
ready with it where Seth was concerned. He never 
passed him without one, and frequently reined in 
his horse to speak to him at greater length. Now 
and then, on his way home at night, he stopped at 
the shanty's door, and summoning the lad detained 
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him for a few minutes chatting in the odorous 
evening air. It was thoroughly in accordance with 
the impulses of his frank and generous nature, that 
he should endeavour to win upon him and gain his 
confidence. "We are both Deepton men," he 
would say, "and it is natural that we should be 
friends. We are both alone and a long way from 
home." 

But the lad was always timid and slow of speech. 
His gratitude showed itself in ways enough, but it 
rarely took the form of words. Only, one night as 
the horse moved away, he laid his hand upon the 
bridle and held it a moment, some powerful emo- 
tion showing itself in his face, and lowering his 
voice until it was almost a whisper. " Mester," he 
said, " if theer's ivver owt to be done as is hard 
an* loike to bring pain and danger, yo'U — ^yo'U not 
forget me ? " 

Langley looked down at him with a mingled 
feeling of warm pity and deep bewilderment. 
" Forget you } " he echoed. 

The dullness seemed to have dropped away from 
the commonplace face as if it had been a veil ; the 
eyes were burning with a hungry pathos and fire 
arid passion; they were raised to his and held 
him with the power of an indescribable anguish. 
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"Dunnot forget as Tm here," the voice growing 
sharp and intense, " ready an' eager an' waitin' fur 
th' toime to come. Let me do summat or brave 
summat or suffer summat, for God's sake ! " 

When the young man rode away it was with 
a sense of weight and pain upon him. He was 
mystified. People were often grateful to him, but 
their gratitude was not such as this ; this oppressed 
and disturbed him. It was suggestive of a mental 
condition whose existence seemed almost impos- 
sible. What a life this poor fellow must have led, 
since the simplest kindliness aroused within him 
such emotions at this ! " It is hard to understand," 
he murmured: "it is even a little horrible. One 
fancies these duller natures do not reach our 
heights and depths of happiness and pain, and 
yet — Cathie, Cathie, my dear," breaking off sud- 
denly and turning his face upward to the broad 
free blue of the sky as he quickened his horse's 
pace, " let me think oiyou ; this hurts me." 

But he was drawn nearer to the boy, and did his 
best to cheer and help him. His interest in him 
grew as he saw him oftener, and there was not only 
the old interest, but a new one. Something in the 
lad's face — a something which had struck him as 
familiar even at first — ^began to haunt him con- 
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stantly. He could not rid himself of the impres- 
sion it left upon him, and yet he never found 
himself a shade nearer a solution of the mystery. 

" Raynor/' he said to him on one of the evenings 
when he had stopped before the shanty, *• I wish I 
knew why your face troubles me so." 

" Does it trouble yo', mester } " 

" Yes," with a half laugh, " I think I may say it 
troubles me. I have tried to recollect every lad in 
Deepton, and I have no remembrance of you." 

^' Happen not, mester," meekly. " I niwer wur 
much noticed, yo* see : Tm one o* them as foak is 
more loike to pass by." 

An early train arriving next morning brought 
visitors to the Creek — a business-like elderly 
gentleman and his daughter, a pretty girl with 
large bright eyes and an innocent rosy face, which 
became rosier and prettier than ever when Mr. 
Edward Langley advanced from the dep6t shed 
with uncovered head and extended hand. " Cathie," 
he said when the first greetings had been inter- 
changed, " what a delight this is to me ! I did not 
hope for such happiness as this." 

"Father wanted to see the mines," answered 
Cathie, sweetly demure, " and I — I wanted to see 
Black Creek ; your letters were so enthusiastic." 
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" A day will suffice, I suppose ? " her paternal 
parent was wandering on amiably. "A man should 
always investigate such matters for himself. I can 
see enough to satisfy me between now and the 
time for the return train." 

" I cannot," whispered Langley to Cathie : " a 
century would not suffice. If the sun would but 
stand still ! '' 

The lad Seth was late for dinner that day, and 
when he entered the house Bess turned from her 
dish-washing to give him a sharp, troubled look. 
" Art tha ill again ? *' she asked. 

"Nay," he answered, "nobbit a bit tired an' 
heavy-loike." 

He sat down upon the door-step with wearily 
clasped hands, and eyes wandering toward the 
mountain, whose pine-crowned summit towered 
above him. He had not even yet outlived the awe 
of its majesty, but he had learned to love it and 
draw comfort from its beauty and strength. 

" Does tha want thy dinner } " asked Bess. 

" No, thank yoV* he said ; " I couldna eat." 

The dish-washing was deserted incontinently, 
and Bess came to the door, towel in hand, her 
expression at once softened and shaded with dis- 
content. "Summat's hurt yo'," she said. "What 
is it } Summafs hurt yo* sore." 
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The labour-roughened hands moved with their 
old nervous habit, and the answer came in an odd, 
jerky, half-connected way : " I dunnot know why it 
should ha' dohe. I mun be mad, or summat. I 
niwer had no hope nor nothin' : theer niwer wur 
no reason why I should ha* had. Ay, I mun be 
wrong somehow, or it wouldna stick to me i* this 
road. I conna get rid on it, an' I conna feel as if 
I want to. What's up wi' me .? What's takken 
howd on me ? " his voice breaking and the words 
ending in a sharp hysterical gasp like a sob. 

Bess wrung her towel with a desperate strength 
which spoke of no small degree of tempestuous 
feeling. Her brow knit itself and her lips were 
compressed. " What's happened } " she demanded 
after a pause. " I conna mak' thee out." 

The look that fell upon her companion's face 
had something of shame in it. His eyes left the 
mountain-side and drooped upon his clasped hands. 
" Theer wur a lass coom to look at th' place to- 
day," he said — "a lady lass, wi' her feyther — an' 
him. She wur aw rosy red an' fair white, an' it 
seemt as if she wur that happy as her laughin' made 
th' birds mock back at her. He took her up th' 
mountain, an' we heard 'em both even high up 
mong th' laurels. Th' sound o' their joy a-floatin' 
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down from the height, so nigh th' blue sky, made 
me sick an' weak-loike. They wurna so gay when 
they comn bock, but her eyes wur shinin', an* so 
wur his, an' I heerd him say to her as ' Foak didna 
know how nigh heaven th' top o' th' mountain 



wur/ " 



Bess wrung her towel again, and regarded the 
mountain with manifest impatience and trouble. 
" Happen it'll coom reet some day," she said. 

" Reet ! " repeated the lad, as if mechanically. 
" I hadna towd mysen as owt wur exactly wrong ; 
on'y I conna see things clear. I niwer could, an' 
th' more I ax mysen questions th' worse it gets. 
Wheer — wheer could I lay th' blame ?" 

" Th' blame ! " said Bess. " Coom tha an' get 
a bite to eat ; " and she shook out the towel with a 
snap and turned away. " Coom tha," she repeated ; 
" I mun get my work done." 

That night, as Seth lay upon his pallet in the 
shanty, the sound of Langley's horse's hoofs 
reached him with an accompaniment of a clear 
young masculine voice singing a verse of some sen- 
timental modern carol — a tender song, ephemeral 
and sweet As the sounds neared the cabin the 
lad sprang up restlessly, and so was standing at 
the open door when the singer passed- "Good 
neet, mester/' he said. 
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The singer slackened his pace and turned his 
bright face toward him in the moonlight, waving 
his hand. " Good night," he said, " and pleasant 
dreams I Mine will be pleasant ones, I know. 
This has been a happy day for me, Raynor. 
Good night." 

When the two met again the brighter face had 
sadly changed ; its beauty was marred with pain, 
and the shadow of death lay upon it. 

Entering Janner's shanty the following morning, 
Seth found the family sitting around the breakfast- 
table in ominous silence. The meal stood un- 
touched, and even Bess looked pale and anxious. 
All three glanced toward him questioningly as he 
approached, and when he sat down Janner spoke. 
" Hasna tha heerd the news ? " he asked. 

" Nay," Seth answered, " I ha' heerd nowt." 

Bess interposed hurriedly. "Dunnot yo' fear 
him, feyther," she said. " Happen it isna so bad, 
after aw. Four or five foak wur takken down ill 
last neet, Seth, an* the young mester wur among 
'em ; an' theer's them as says it's cholera." 

It seemed as if he had not caught the full 
meaning of her words ; he only stared at her in a 
startled, bewildered fashion. "Cholera!" he re- 
peated dully. 
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*'Theer's them that knows it's cholera/' said 
Janner with gloomy significance. "An* if it's 
cholera, it's death;" and he let his hand fall heavily 
upon the table. 

" Ay," put in Mrs. Janner in a fretful wail, " fur 
they say as it's worse i' these parts than it is i* 
England — th' heat mak's it worse — an' here we 
are i' th' midst o' th' summer-toime, an' theer's no 
knowin' wheer it'll end. I wish tha'd takken my 
advice, Janner, an' stayed i' Lancashire. Ay, I 
wish we wur safe at home. Better less wage an' 
more safety. Yo'd niwer ha' coom if yo'd listened 
to me." 

" Howd thy tongue, mother," said Bess, but the 
words were not ungently spoken, notwithstanding 
their bluntness. " Dunnot let us mak' it worse 
than it need be. Seth, lad, eat thy breakfast." 

But there was little breakfast eaten. The fact 
was, that at the first spreading of the report a panic 
had seized upon the settlement, and Janner and his 
wife were by no means the least influenced by it. 
A stolidly stubborn courage upheld Bess, but even 
she was subdued and somewhat awed. 

"I niwer heerd much about th' cholera," Seth 
said to her after breakfast. " Is this here true, 
this as thy feyther says } " 
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" I dunnot know fur sure," Bess answered gravely, 
" but it's bad enow/' 

" Coom out wi' me into th' fresh air," said the 
lad, laying his hand upon her sleeve : " I mun 
say a word or so to thee." And they went out 
together. 

There was no work done in the mine that day. 
Two or three new cases broke out, and the terror 
spread itself and grew stronger. In fact. Black 
Creek scarcely comported itself as stoically as 
might have been expected. A messenger was 
despatched to the nearest town for a doctor, and 
his arrival by the night train was awaited with 
excited impatienee. 

When he came, however, the matter became 
worse. He himself had bad news to tell. The 
epidemic had broken out in the town he had left, 
and great fears were entertained by its inhabitants. 
" If you had not been so entirely thrown on your 
own resources," he said, " I could not have come." 

A heavy enough responsibility rested upon his 
shoulders during the next few weeks. He had 
little help from the settlement. Those who were 
unstricken looked on at the progress of the disease 
with helpless fear : few indeed escaped a slight 
attack, and those who did were scarcely more 
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useful than his patients. In the whole place he 
found only two reliable and unterrified assistants. 

His first visit was to a small farm-house round 
the foot of the mountain and a short distance from 
the mine. There he found the family huddled in a 
back room like a flock of frightened sheep, a;nd in 
the only chamber a handsome, bright-haired young 
fellow lying upon the bed with a pinched and 
ominous look upon his comely face. The only 
person with him was a lad roughly clad in miner's 
clothes — a lad who stood by chafing his hands, and 
who turned desperate eyes to the door when it 
opened. " YoVe too late, mester," he said — " yo're 
too late." 

But young as he was — and he was a very young 
man — the doctor had presence of mind and energy, 
and he flung his whole soul and strength into the 
case. The beauty and solitariness of his patient 
roused his sympathy almost as if it had been the 
beauty of a woman ; he felt drawn toward the 
stalwart, helpless young figure lying upon the 
humble couch in such apparent utter loneliness. 
He did not count much upon the lad at first — ^he 
seemed too much bewildered and shaken — but it 
was not long before he changed his mind. " You 
are getting over your fear," he said. 

Y 
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"It wasna fear, mester," was the answer he 
received ; " or at least it wasna fear for mysen." 

" What IS your name ? " 

"Seth Raynor, mester. Him an' me," with a 
gesture toward the bed, "comn from th' same 
place. Th' cholera couldna fear me fro' him — nor 
nowt else if he wur i' need." 

So it was Seth Raynor who watched by the 
bedside, and laboured with loving care and a 
patience which knew no weariness, until the worst 
was over and Langley was among the convalescent. 

" The poor fellow and Bess Janner were my only 
stay," the young doctor was wont to say. " Only 
such care as his would have saved you, and you 
had a close race of it as it was." 

During the convalescence nurse and invalid were 
drawn together with a stronger tie through every 
hour. Wearied and weak, Langley 's old interest 
in the lad became a warm affection. He could 
scarcely bear to lose sight of the awkward boyish 
figure, and never rested so completely as when it 
was by his bedside. 

" Give me your hand, dear fellow," he would say, 
*' and let me hold it. I shall sleep better for know- 
ing you are near me." 

He fell asleep thus one morning, and awakened 
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suddenly to a consciousness of some new presence 
in the room. Seth no longer sat in the chair near 
his pillow, but stood a little apart ; and surely he 
would have been no lover if the feeble blood had 
not leaped in his veins at the sight of the face 
bending over him — the innocent, fair young face 
which had so haunted his pained and troubled 
dreams. " Cathie ! " he cried out aloud. 

The girl fell upon her knees and caught his ex- 
tended hand with a passionate little gesture of love 
and pity. " I did not know," she poured forth in 
hurried, broken tones. "I have been away ever 
since the sickness broke out at home. They sent 

me away, and I only heard yesterday Father, 

tell him, for I cannot." 

He scarcely heard the more definite explanation, 
he was at once so happy and so fearful. 

" Sweetheart,'* he said, "I can scarcely bear to 
think of what may come of this ; and yet how 
blessed it is to have you near me again ! The 
danger for me is all over: even your dear self could 
not have cared for me more faithfully than I have 
been cared for. Raynor there has saved my life." 

But Cathie could only answer with a piteous, 
remorseful jealousy : "Why was it not I who saved 
it ? why was it not I } " 
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And the place where Seth had stood waiting was 
vacant, for he had left it at the sound of Langley's 
first joyous cry. When he returned an hour or so- 
later, the more restful look Langley had fancied 
he had seen on his face of late had faded 
out : the old unawakened heaviness had returned. 
He was nervous and ill at ease, shrinking and' 
conscious. 

"IVe comn to say good neet to yo'," he said' 
hesitatingly to the invalid. " Th' young lady says 
as she an' her feyther will tak' my place a bit III 
coom i' th' momin*." 

" You want rest," said Langley, " you are tired,, 
poor fellow ! '* 

"Ay," quietly, '* I*m tired ; an* the worst is over,, 
yo' see, an* she's here,** with a patient smile. " Yo*" 
wunnot need me, and theer*s them as does.** 

From that hour his work at this one place 
seemed done. For several days he made his 
appearance regularly to see if he was needed, and 
then his visits gradually ended. He had found 
a fresh field of labour among the sufferers in the 
settlement itself. He was as faithful to them as 
he had been to his first charge. The same un- 
flagging patience showed itself, the same silent 
constancy and self-sacrifice. Scarcely a man or 
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woman had not some cause to remember him with 
gratitude, and there was not one of those who had 
jested at and neglected him but thought of their 
jests and neglect with secret shame. 

There came a day, however, when they missed 
him from among them. If he was not at one 
house he was surely at another, it appeared for 
some time, but when, after making his round of 
visits, the doctor did not find him, he became 
anxious. He might be at Janner's ; but he was 
not there, nor among the miners, who had gradually 
resumed their work as the epidemic weakened its 
strength and their spirits lightened. Making these 
discoveries at nightfall, the doctor touched up his 
horse in some secret dread. He had learned 
earlier than the rest to feel warmly toward this 
simple co-labourer. " Perhaps he's gone out to 
pay Langley a visit," he said ; " I'll call and see* 
He may have stopped to have a rest." 

But before he had passed the last group of cabins 
he met Langley himself, who by this time was well 
enough to resume his place in the small world, 
and hearing his story, Langley's anxiety was 
greater than his own. " I saw him last night on 
my way home," he said. "About this time, too, 
for I remember he was sitting in the moonlight at 
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the door of his shanty. We exchanged a few 
words, as we always do, and he said he was there 
because he was not needed, and thought a quiet 
night would do him good. Is it possible no one 
has seen him since ? " in sudden alarm. 

" Come with me," said his companion. 

Overwhelmed by a mutual dread, neither spoke 
until they reached the shanty itself. There was no 
sign of human life about it : the door stood open, 
and the only sound to be heard was the rustle of 
the wind whispering among the pines upon the 
mountain-side. Both men flung themselves from 
their horses with loudly beating hearts. 

" God grant he is not here ! " uttered Langley. 
" God grant he is anywhere else ! The place is so 
drearily desolate." 

Desolate indeed ! The moonbeams streaming 
through the door threw their fair light upon the 
rough boards and upon the walls, and upon the 
quiet figure lying on the pallet in one of the 
corners, touching with pitying whiteness the homely 
face upon the pillow and the hand that rested 
motionless upon the floor. 

The doctor went down on his knees at the 
pallet's side, and thrust his hand into the breast 
of the coarse garments with a half-checked groan. 
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" Asleep ? " broke from Langley's white lips in 
a desperate whisper. " Not — not ' " 

" Dead ! " said the doctor — " dead for hours ! '" 
There was actual anguish in his voice as he uttered 
the words, but another element predominated in 
the exclamation which burst from him scarcely 
a second later. " Good God ! '' he cried — " good 
God ! " 

Langley bent down and caught him almost 
fiercely by the arm ; the exclamation jarred upon 

« 

him. "What is it?*' he demanded ; "what do you 
mean ? " 

" It IS — a woman ! " 

Even as they gazed at each other in speech- 
less questioning the silence was broken in upon. 
Swift, heavy footsteps neared the door, crossed 
the threshold, and Janner*s daughter stood before 
them. 

There was no need for questioning. One glance 
told her all. She made her way to the moonlit 
corner, pushed both aside with rough strength, 
and knelt down. " I might ha' knowed," she said 
with helpless bitterness — " I might ha' knowed ; " 
and she laid her face against the dead hand 
in a sudden pasgion of weeping. "I might ha* 
knowed, Jinny lass," she cried, ''but I didna. 
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It was loike aw th' rest as tha should lay thee 
down an* die loike this. Tha was alone aw along, 
an* tha was alone at th* last. But dunnot blame 
me, poor lass. Nay, I know tha wiltna." 

The two men stood apart, stired by an emotion 
too deep for any spoken attempt at sympathy. 
She scarcely seemed to see them : she seemed to 
recognize no presence but that of the unresponsive 
figure upon its lowly couch. She spoke to it as 
if it had been a living thing, her voice broken and 
tender, stroking the hair now and then with a 
touch all womanly and loving. " Yo* were nigher 
to me than most foak, Jinny,** she said; "an* tha 
trusted me, I know.'* 

They left her to her grief, until at last she grew 
calmer and her sobs died away into silence. Then 
she rose, and approaching Langley, who stood 
at the door, spoke to him, scarcely raising her 
tear-stained eyes. "I ha* summat to tell yo*, an' 
summat to ax yo*,** she said, "an* I mun tell it 
to yo* alone. Will yo* coom out here } ** 

He followed her, wondering and sad. His heart 
was heavy with the pain and mystery the narrow 
walls enclosed. When they paused a few yards 
from the house, the one face was scarcely more 
full of sorrow than the other, only that the 
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woman's was wet with tears. She was not given 
to many words, Bess Janner, and she wasted few 
in the story she had to tell. " Yo' know th' secret 
as she carried," she said, "or I wouldnatell yo' 
even now; an' now I tell it yo' that she may 
carry the secret to her grave, an' ha' no gossiping 
tongue to threep at her. I dun not want foak 
starin' an' wonderin' an' makin' talk. She's borne 
enow." 

" It shall he as you wish, whether you tell me 
the story or not," said Langley. "We will keep 
it as sacred as you have done." 

She hesitated a moment, seemingly pondering 
with herself before she answered him. "Ay," 
she said, "but I ha' another reason behind. I 
want summat fro' you' : I want yo're pity. Hap- 
pen it moight do her good even now." She did 
not look at him as she proceeded, but stood with 
her face a little turned away and her eyes resting 
upon the shadow on the mountain. "Theer wur 
a lass as worked at the Deepton mines," she said 
— " a lass as had a weakly brother as worked an' 
lodged wi' her. Her name wur Jinny, an' she 
wur quiet an* plain-favoured. Theer wur other 
wenches as wur weel-lookin', but she wasna ; theer 
wur others as had homes, and she hadna one; 



" Ay," said Bess, " it was hers ; " and she hurried 
on huskily : " When you went away she couldna 
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abide the lonesomeness, an' so one day she said to 

her brother, ' Dave, let us go to th' new mine wheer 

Mester Ed'ard is : ' an* him bein* alius ready fur a 

move, they started out together. But on th' way 

th' lad took sick and died sudden, an' Jinny wur 

left to hersen. An' then she seed new trouble. 

She wur beset wi' danger as she'd niwer thowt on, 

an' before long she foun' out as women didna work 

o' this side of the sea as they did o' ours. So at 

last she wur driv' upon a strange-loike plan. It 

sounds wild, happen, but it wasna so wild after aw. 

Her bits of clothes giv' out an' she had no money ; 

an' theer wur Dave's things. She'd wore the loike 

at her work i' Deepton, an' she made up her moind 

to wear 'em agen. Yo' didna know her when she 

coom here, an' no one else guessed at th' truth. 

She didna expect nowt, yo' see ; she on'y wanted 

th' comfort o* hearin' th' voice she'd longed an' 

hungered fur ; an' here wur wheer she could hear 

it. When I foun' her out by accident, she towd 

me, an' sin' then we've kept th' secret together. 

Do you guess what else theer's been betwixt us,. 

mester ? " 

" I think I do," he answered. " God forgive me 
for my share in her pain ! " 

" Nay," she returned, " it was no fault o' thine. 
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She niwer had a thowt o' that She had a patient 
way wi' her, had Jinny, an' she bore her trouble 
tetter than them as hopes. She didna ax nor hope 
neyther; an' when theer coom fresh hurt to her she 
wur ready an' waitin', knowin' as it moight comn 
ony day. Happen th' Lord knows what life war 
give her fur — I dunnot, but it's ower now — an' 
happen she knows hersen. I hurried here to-neet," 
she added, battling with a sob, " as soon as I heerd 
as she was missin'. Th' truth struck to my heart, 
an' I thought as I should be here first, but I wasna. 
I ha' not gotten no more to say." 

They went back to the shanty, and with her own 
hands she did for the poor clay the last service it 
would need, Langley and his companion waiting 
the while outside. When her task was at an end 
she came to them, and this time it was Langley 
who addressed himself to her. " May I go in } " 
he asked. * 

She bent her head in assent, and without speak- 
ing he left them and entered the shanty alone. The 
moonlight, streaming in as before, fell upon the 
-closed eyes, and hands folded in the old, old 
fashion upon the fustian jacket ; the low whisper of 
the pines crept downward like a sigh. Kneeling 
beside the pallet, the young man bent his head and 
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touched the pale forehead with reverent lips. "God 
bless you for your love and faith," he said, " and 
give you rest ! " 

And when he rose a few minutes later, and 
saw that the little dead flower he had worn had 
dropped from its place and lay upon the pulseless 
breast, he did not move it, but turned away and 
left it resting there. 
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ing numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord Lytton, 
Lamb, Dickens, Robert Browning, and others), by Blan- 

CHARD JeRROLD. 

**His humorous verse is much of it admirable -'Sparkling with genuine 
* esprit,* and as polished and pointed as Praed's,**— Scotsman, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d, 

Bret //arte 's Select Works ^ 

in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. Bel^ 

LEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 

**Not many months be/ore my friend* s death, he had sent me two sketckes of^ 
a young American writer (Bret H arte), far away in California (* The Out- 
casts (f Poker Flat! and another), in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 
resembling himself, but the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; 
the painting in all respects masterly, and the wUd rude thing painted a quite 
wonderful reality. I have rarely known him more honestly moved,"— FovtsrKR*» 
L.IFS OF Dickens. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7j. 6d, 

Brand's Observations on Popular Anti-- 

quiiies, chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions' of Sir 
Henry Ellis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 
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Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4J. 6^. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 

Science, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4r. dd, 

Brewster's (Sir David) More Worlds 

than Onif the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 

Small^crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65, 

Brillat'Savarin 's Gastronomy as a Fine 

Art ; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
** Physiologic du Godt " of Brillat-Savarin, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 

*' We have read it with rare enjoyment ^ just as we have delightedly read and 

re-read quaint old Izaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translation 

daintily^ with true appreciation of the points in his original^ and altogether^ 

though late, we cannot but believe that this book will be welcotned and much read 

by i«««y."— Nonconformist. 

Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 30J. 

The British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by John R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The Stothard Bunyan.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. dd, 

Bunyan 's Pilgrims Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, *is, 6d, 

Byron 's Letters and yournals. 

With Notices of his Life. |By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of 

the Original Edition, newly revised. Complete in One thick Volume, 

with Twelve full-page Plates. 

" We have read this book with the greatest pleasure » Considered merely as a 
composition^ it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
whtch our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable ^ clear ^ and manly ^ 
and when it rises into eloquence ^ rises -without effort or ostentation. It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, /aimese, and modesty,** 
— Macaulav, in the Edinburgh Rbvibw. 
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Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31J. (id. 

Canova 's Works in Sculpture and Model- 
ling, 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess 
Albrizzi, a Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON. 
" The fertility of this nictster's resources is amazing^ and the manual labour 

expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. \The 

outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discritninating^ 

and in the main exact.** — Spectator. 

Two Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 

printed in Colours, ;^3 3J. 

Catlin's Illustrations of the Manners^ 

Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author's original Paintings. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10^* 6^. 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs, H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 

Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

*' It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year hooks 

of this sectson^ hut is also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 

Chaucer^ whose worksy in selections of some kind or other , are now text-hooks in 

every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English^* — Academy. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 2.\s. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

** This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar- 
rateSy and a(so of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. . . • 
Grectt credit is due to Sir JV. Cope for the patience and labour ^ extending over 
many yearsy which he has given to the work. , , , In tnany cases well-exe- 
cuted plans of actions are given*' — Morning Post. 

* * Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under firCy and has 
home a part in important engagements all aver the world, could not prove 
otherTvise than full of matter .ctcc^tahle to the military reader." — ^AthenjGUM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7j. 6</. each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beck- 
ETT, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7j. 6^. 

Colman's Humorous IVorks: 

"Broad Grins,*' "My Nightgown and Slippers," and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. 
With Life by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7^. 6^. 

Creasy 's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians , 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World." A New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

"A new editicn of * Creases Etonians* -mill he welcoms. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago^ and it has tnaintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is ennanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy hat 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting.** — Scotsman. 

To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 5j. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

CyclopcBdia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — ^from the EarUest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch6, 
Somerset Herald. — A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
Part XVIII. just ready. 

**A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military ^ courts 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations — the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de \\xxei which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies* drawing-room** — ^Times. 

♦/ Part XIV, contains the Completion of the DICTIONAR K, wJricJt^ 
as Vol, I, of the Book, forms a Complete Work in itself. This volume 
may now be had^ handsomely bound in half red morocco, gilt top, price 
£,% 13J. dd. Cases for binding the volume may also he had, price $s, each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTOR y 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically, 



Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 2IJ. 

Dibdin's Bibliomania; 

or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. 
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Parts I. to XII. now ready, 2ij. each. 

Cussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 

and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

** Mr. Cussans has, ftWH sources not accessible to Cluiterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history o/the county from the earliest ^riod 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem, to have been constructed with great care, and are a valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, ftor expense to 
render his zwlumes worthy qf ranking in the highest class of County Histories*** 
—Academy. 

Two Vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 30J. 

Dixon's White Conquest : 

America in 1875. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

" The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr, 
Dixon has published since * New America.* *' — ATHBNitcuM. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8j. 

Dunraven's The Great Divide: 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dun raven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

•* There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
DunravetC s * The Great Divide* . . . The book is full ^ clever observationt 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.** •^A.tkkkmvm. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

" This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
nuhich has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.** 
— Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7j. 6^. 

The Englishman's House: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

•«• This book is intended to supply a long'felt want^ viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house ^ with the cost and manner 0/ building ; it g^ives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman's Palace, 

■ --■----■ m. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6j. per Volume ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at I2J. per Vol. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

"Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the Poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
schclarship"-^'E,XAUivB.R, 



1. Fletcher^ s(Giles^B,D.) 

Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie 
in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 
Death, and Minor Poems. 
With MemoTJal-Introduction and 
Notes. One Vol. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS., for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

3. Herrick's (Robert) Hes- 

peridest Noble Numbers, and 



Complete Collected Poems, With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c 
Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in " Arcadia," 
With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 

5. Donne's (Dr. John) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. 

[In thi press. 



♦«• Other volumes are in active preparation. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

FairhoWs Tobacco: 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages ?nd Countncs. 
By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
•• A very Pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed, . . . Full qf interest ana w- 
f0rmation,**-'T>AiLY Nbws. 
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Crown 8vOy cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45-. (xi, 

Faraday 's Che^nical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4^. 6^. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6^. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. — Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings ; Ring-tokens ; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings ; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By William Jones, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

*' Enters fully into the whole subject^ and gives an amount of information 
and general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
hook u not only a sort of fUstory of ^nger-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
in connection with them. . . . rhe volume is admirably illustrated^ and 
aitogeiker affords an amount ofamusemetU and information which is not other^ 
wise easily accessible.*'' — Scotsman. 

** One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion** — ^ATHBNiGUM. 

The Ruskin Grimm. — Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. ()d,\ 

gilt edges, 7j. 6^. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Tran'ilated by Edgar. 
Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, >>y John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of George 
Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

•' The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchin^s^ as I have before said tn the Appendix to 
tny * Elements of Drawing* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt {in some qualities of delineation^ unrivalled even by him). . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them^ looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one^ would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing whichwould leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

One VoL crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9J. 

Gilbert 's (JV. S.) Original Plays : 

"A Wicked World," "Charity," "The Palace of Truth," 

" Pygmalion," " Trial by Jury,*' &c. 

His workmanship is in its way petfect ; it is very sounds very even, very 

batancea t' 



Cf 



weU sustained, and excellently balaticed throughout,**— Obsjlkvzr, 



iiriaS, anV (a jff tt U lati iti'flici im tki labU iwS ™ lit iluiva e/'ail claim 
rf cuUiiia tid Englhkmm. 

•„• N(nii ready, the Volume far January it fune, 1877, dolh extra, 

price ii. &/■ ,- and Caifsfor binding, price 2s. each. 

Demj' 4(0, doth extra, with lUustralions, 3IJ. M. 

Gillray the Caricaturist : 

The Stoiy of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Engravings. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A.,F.S, A. 
With 83 full-page Plates, and oumeroiis Wood Engravines. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a Map, 31. dd. 

Gold ; 

or. Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Ware in the different Countries of the World. Translated from 
the German of Studnitz by Mrs. Bkewer, and Edited, with 

additions, by Edwin W. Streetbr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, "js. 6J. 

The Golden Treasury of Thought : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Timo 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodoeb Taylob. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchuitz size), cloth extra, 2s, per volume. 

The Golden Library: 

Bayard Taylor's Diver- 

sions of the Echo Club- 

The Book of Clerical A neC" 

dotes. 

Byron's Don Juan, 
Carlyle (Thomas) on the 

Choice of Books, With a Me- 
moir. IS, 6d. 

Emerson's Letters and 

Social Aims, 

Godwin' s( William )Lives 

of the Necromancers, 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table, With an In- 
troduction by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table, 

Hood's Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of a Traveller, 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of the Alhambra, 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 

and Occupations of Country Life, 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A 

Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by Edmund Ollier 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) 

Mortd' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 

. B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal's Provincial Let- 
ters, A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D., 
LL.D. 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works, 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims 

and Moral Reflections, With 
Notes, and an Introductory 
Essay by Sainte-Beuvb. 

St. Pierre's Paul and 

Virginia^ and the Indian Cot- 
tage, Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley 's Early Poems 

and Queen Mab^ with Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: 

Laon and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous 

Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works y 

including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 

of Selbome, Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. 

' A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size, 
and altogether attractive. ' — Booksbller. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 

Gosse's King Erik : 

A Tragedy. By Edmund W. Gosse. Vignette by W. B. Scott. 

" We have seldom seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first 
Its merits are solid and of a very high order," — Acaobmy. 



«( 



Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish lo be found there ; including 
"The Man and Dog' Fight," with much additional and coo- 
firmatorjf evidence; "With a Tally-Man," "A Fallen Star," 
" The Betting Biiber," " A Coal Marriage," &c. By James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, Ji. 6J. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London : 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 

of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James 

Greenwood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by AlpredConcanen. 

■■ Mr. yamts Gretvmsad freanit hlmiilf mu^e Ksn it thi cAanalir e/ ' «* 

BtW dtiigkl it is Is da kit humMi ntdtavuHr lewardt 4xpeiing a*d txtirfatint 

mill vihitA ngHtl »<>(i>.'"— Satukdav 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4^. 6^. 

Cuyot 's Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6j. 

Hake 's New Symbols : 

Poems. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 

y The entire hiwk breathes a ^re arid ennobling influence ^ shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration^ and yields the highest ^roof of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression.** — Athkn^um. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Hairs (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Character, With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Daniel Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. 
Cruikshank. 

" The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Miiford'S beauH/ul English 
Sketches in * Our Village^ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright." -BhACKvroov's Magazine. 

Three Vols, royal 4to, cloth boards, £^ 6s, 

Historical Portraits ; 

Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 
Collections of RoDD, Richardson, Caulfield, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36i'. 

Hay don's Correspondence & Table-Talk. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. 
Comprising a large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from 
Keats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth, Kirkup, Leigh 
Hunt, Landseer, Horace Smith, Sir G. Beaumont, Goethe, 
Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, Miss 
Mitford, Macready, Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallam, 
and others. With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many 
interesting Sketches, Portraits of Haydon by Keats and Wilkie, 
and Haydon's Portraits of Wilkie, K«ats, and Maria Foote. 

** TJiere can^ we think, be no question of its interest in a purely biographical 
sense y or of its literary merit. The letters and table-talk form a most valuable 
contribution to the social and artistic history of the time" — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js. 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic 
Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 




also 

things as * DonTt you 

Duggins" will never want readers." — Graphic. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Pathetic, Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, Frances Free- 
ling Broderip. 

" There are manv poems in the volume which the very best judge might well 
mistake for his father's work." — Standard. 

** A very satisfactory contribution to light literature" — Sunday Times. 

" The book is sad evidence of what might have been. Those who knew Hood 
will prize it ; those who did not know him should get it, and they will find in it 
a sufficient reward. It is pure and good from first to last." — Scotsman. 

Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 

gilt edges, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the 

North Pole: A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illus* 
trations by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

•' The amusing letterpress is Profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn sp easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired."— TiMvs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Worksj including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £z 5x. 

Hope's Costume of the Ancients. 

Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 
presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 
" The substance of many expensive works ^ containing all thai may be necessary 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged tn 
classuai representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent 
their offending m their performances by gross and obvious blunders,'^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^, 

Home's Orion: 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. 

" Orion will h* admitted^ by evtry man of genius, to be em of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest. Poetical work of the age. Its defects are tHvial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme ** — Edgar Allan Fob. 

Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, ;^5 5^. 

The Italian Masters : 

Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. CoMYNS Carr. 

" This splendid volume, . . Mr, Cartas choice of examples has been dictated 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. . . The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings ive have 
not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value,** — Pall 
Mall Gazbttb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lar. 6d, 

yennings ' The Rosicrucians: 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols 
in Monuments and Talismans of Primseval Philosophers. By 
Hargrave Jennings. With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

yeux d'Esprity 

Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 

" This thoroughly congenial piece of work . . . Mr, Leigh's claim to Praise is 
threefold: he has performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners ; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly." — Daily Tblegraph. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, I4r. 

yosephus's Complete IVorks. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both ** The Antiquities of 
the Jews," and ** The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

LamUs Poetry for Children^ and Prince 

Dortts, Carefully reprinted from the recently discovered unique 
copies. 
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Small 8ve, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Kavanaghs* Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

** Genuine new fairy stories of the old type ^ some of them as delightful as tkt 
best of GrimnCs^ German Popular Stories* .... For the most part ^ the 
stories are downright, thorough-zoing fairy stories qf the most admirable kind, 
, . . . Mr. Moyr Smithes illustrations y too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with a 

I tnindy and a very uncommon mind too — that he is a fairy rabbity and that he is 

I posing as chief adviser to some one — without reading even a word of the story. 

Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird * Dotrt- 
forget-met flying away back into fairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like im- 

\ pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration qf fairy tales 

I vuithin our knowledge." — Spectator. 

! Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, ^s, 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. Shepherd. "With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ** Essay on Roast Pig." 

•* A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamos scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced Jor the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals." — Saturday Keview. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, iQf. 6d, 

Mary & Charles Lamb : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 

Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of 

the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 

of LamVs and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

" Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister .*' — Standard. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, i8.r. 

Lamont 's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LiVESAY. 

" After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real atui 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to mttke them anything 
but wearisome. . . . Th4 book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time."— Athkumvm. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7/. dd. 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4^. 6d, 

Linton 's yoshua Davidson, 

Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. 6d. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer," ** Hyperion," ** Kavanagh," ''The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. td, 

Longfellow 's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

** Mr. Longfellow hcufor many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets : and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice^ nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed."— Satukoky Review. 

The Eraser Portraits. — Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 31J. 6d, 

Mac Use's Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters. With Notes by Dr. Maginn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by William Bates, B. A. 

*' One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature.^* — Times. 
" Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the library." — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2j. dd, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

** Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
mre brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it" — Lancbt. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5x. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on'fine plate paper, neariy 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 
*^ A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6</. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. td. 

Mark Twain 'sAdventuresofTomSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations. 

" The earlier ^rt of the book is to our thinking the most amusing thing Mark 
Tzvain has written. The humour is not always uproarious^ bttt it is always 
genuine t and sometimes almost pathetic." — ^Athen^bum. 

" A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a Prac- 
tically romantic character ^ so to speak, which will make it very attractive." — 
Spectator. 

%* Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, at 2s. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *is, 6d. 

Mark Twain 's Choice Works. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2.5, 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe. ("The Innocents Abroad," and **The 
New Pilgrim's Progress.") 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

Marston's (Dr. IVestland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 

" The * Patrician* s Daughter* is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic 
literature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modem work in 
which states of thought are so/reeljf developed, except the ' Torquato Tasxo ' of 
Goethe, The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work of art ; it is one simple tdea in a state of gradual development . . . ' The 
Favourite of Fortune* ts one of the most important additions to the stock iff 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century** — Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s, 

Marston 's (Philip B.) All in All: 

Poems and Sonnets. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s, 

Marston 's (Philip B.) Song Tide^ 



And other Poems. Second Edition* 

** This is a^rst work of extraordmafy Ptffermanci and qf still mors txtraoT' 
dinary promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important 
accession to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston."— "Examisbr, 

Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, ;f zo ; Large Paper 
copies, Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, ;£20. 

Modern Art : 

A Series of superb Line Engravings, from the Works of Distin- 
guished Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain. With 
descriptive'Text by James Dafforne. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, gilt edges, yx. 6^. 

Muses of May fair : 

Vers de Soci^te of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C; 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c. Edited by H. C. Pennell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j., a New and Cheaper Edition of 

The New Republic ; 

or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. Mallock. 

** The great charm of the book lies in the clever and artistic way the dialogue 
is managed, and the diverse and various expedients by which, whilst the love of 
thought on every page is kept at a high pitch, it never loses its realistic aspect. 
. . . It is giving high praise to a work of this sort to say that it ahsolutelv 
needs to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity ^ the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of much patient thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reader who desires something above the usual novel, something which will open 
■up lanes of thought in his orvn mind, and insensibly introduce a higher standard 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand * The New Republic, it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat. — Observer. 

*,* The Original Edition, in Two Vols, crown Svo, 2ij., piay also 
be had. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 95". 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CoMYNS Carr. With Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. 
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TMOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9J. 

Prose and Verse — Humorous, Satirical^ 

and Sentimental--by THOMAS MOORE. Chiefly from the 
Author's MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by Richard Herne Shepherd. 

" This volume is tnainfy derived front manuscript sources, and consists entirely 
of inedited and uncollected pieces in prose and verse. The Note Books and 
'Qommon-piace Books of Thomas Moore, together 'with a large mass of correspond- 
ence and the original draughts and manuscripts of his principal -writings^ have 
been for some titne in the possession of the present publishers y and were found on 
examination to yield so much matter of permanent literary interest, that it was 
thought advisable to place them beyond reach or chance of loss in case of the 
future dispersion of^ these autographs. No piece, either in prose or verse, appears 
in this volume, which has already appeared in any of the editions of his collected 
works y 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6j. per Vol. 

The Old Dramatists ; 



Ben Jonson^s Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by William Gifford. 
Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman^ s Works, 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 



Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne ; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe^ s Works, 

Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger^s Plays, 

From the Text of William 
Gifford. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of " Believe as you 
List." Edited by Col. Cun- 
ningham. One Vol. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, (>s, 

O'Shaughnessy's (Arthur) An Epic of 

Women^ and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. dd, 

O'Shaughnessy 's Lays of France. 

(Founded on the " Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. dd, 

O 'Shaughnessy 's Music and Moonlight : 

Poems and Songs. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s, each. 

T^e Piccadilly Novels ; 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 

Antonina, By Wilkie Collins* 

Illustrated by Sir J, Gilbert and Alfred Concanen. 

Basil, By WiLKiE Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins, 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts, By Wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies, By Wilkie Collins. 

With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by William Small. 

Poor Miss Finch, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs, ? By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. FiLDES and HENRY Woods. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

The Frozen Deep, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 

%♦ Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS.'S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2S. each. 

Felicia. By m, Betham-Edwards. 

With a Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

" A noble navel. Its teackine is elevated^ Us story is sympathetic^ and the kind 
of feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derivedfrom music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few works in modem fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this" — Sunday Times. 



open ! Sesame I By Flokencb marbtat. 

Illustrated by F. A. Phaser. 

"A tlory vihicK arman ia%d nalaim 1*1 rtadrr'i inltrtlf te a kighrr dlrrU 
than, firhafs, any 0/ ill aulisr'i/i/rmtr m!r*i."—CiLArmt:. 

Whiteladiei. By Mrs. OupHANT, 

With IllusfrationB by A. HoPKiNS and H. Woods. 
"A pUaianI andrtadahUha^tViriiUnnitkpractical tast and gract." — Tmis. 

The Best of Husbands. By jaues Patn. 

Illustrtlted by J. MoTR SuiTH. 

Fallen Fortunes. By James path. 

Halves. By James Pavn, 

With a Frontlapiece by J, Mahonby, 

Walter's Word. By jambs pavk. 

Illustrated by {. MOVR SMITH. 
" HU Hovrit arf alwayr cemmfnJaile in thj IHtu ^ art, Tkey alto pouta 



uUun rffnunttd by /ij 



likitig ; ilu girU it Ihtm art nmarkablr ci 
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The Piccadilly 'moTEL^^-contintied. 
The Way we Live Now. By Anthony trollope. 

With Illustrations. 

The American Senator, By Anthony trollope, 

"ilfr. Trollop* has a irtu artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony l his. 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect yxs 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature. — 

FOKTNIGHTLY RbVIEW. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By t. a. trollope. 

** Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. , .^ . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth Painting.** — Satur- 
day Rbvibw. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. By John Saunders 

The Lion in the Path. By John Saunders. 

** A carefully written and beautiful story^a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . . . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great paitis to work out all 
its details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is a very vivid picture 
of the ways of life atul habits of thought of a hundred and Afty years ago. 
, . . Certainly a very interesting booh"— Times. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By w. Besant and James Rice. 

%* ready-money mortiboy may also be had in 
illustrated boards, at 2S. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. iSin w. Besant and james Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By w. besant and james rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 

•' * TheGolden Butterfly^ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind^ for wo 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countettance." — ^Timbs. 

NEW- NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
Two Yols. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2\s, 

Miss Misanthrope. 

By Justin McCarthy, Author of **Dear Lady Disdain," &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lox. 6^. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, *J5, 6d. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's *' Essay." 

" Poe stands as much alone among verse-tvriters as Sa/vator Rosa among 
painters.** — Spbctator. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3^. 6d. 

The Prince of Argolis : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fau7 Time. By J. MoYR Smith. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

Proctor's Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy, By Richard A. Proctor, ^Author of "Other Worlds 
than Ours," &c. 

** The chief charm of Astronomy ^ with many^ does not reside in the wonders 
•revealed to us by the science y but in the lore and legends connected with its his" 
toty, the strange fancies with which in old times it has been associated^ the 
halfforgotten mvths to which it has given birth. In our oTvn times ^ also^ Astronontv 
has had its myths and fancies, its wild inventions and startling paradoxes, lify 
object in the present series of papers has been to collect together the most interesting 
of these old and new Astronomical Myths, associating with them^ in due propor- 
Hon, some of the chief Marvels which recent Astronomy has revealed to us. To the 
former class belong the subjects of the first four and the last five essays of the 
present series ; while the remaining essays belong to the latter category. Through- 
imt I have endeavoured to avoid technical expressions on the one hand, and arnbi- 
guous phraseology {sometimes resulting from the attempt to avoid technicality) oh 
the other. I have, in fact, sought to present my subjects as I should wish to have 
matters outside the range of my special branch of study presented for my own read- 
ing.— ViiCHKBD A. Proctor.'* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver : 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of -^.schylus. 



Crown 8y9, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, I2j. dd. 

The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
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In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6j. each. 

Puniana ; 

or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Wh/s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Each Series is Complete in itself. 

**A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated:* 
—Standard. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch£, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. td, 

Rabelais' JVorks. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustave DoRfi. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7^. 6^., a New Edition of 

Rambosson 's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Red-Spinner's By Stream and Sea : 

A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By William Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

** Mr, Senior has long been known as an interesting and original essayist. He is 
a keen observer, a confessed lover of * the gentle sport f* and combines with a fine 
picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. A II these qualities come out in a 
most attractive manner in this delightful volume. . . . It is pre-eminently a 
bright and breezy book, full of nature and odd out-of-the-way references, . . We 
can conceive of no better book for the holiday tour or the seaside.'^l!Jotf coNVoitMiST. 

'* Very delightful reading; Just the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be glad to have in the side pocket of hislfacket. A Itogetker, ' By Stream and 
Sea ' is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across for many a long 
day.''* — Oxford University Herald. 

Handsomely printed, price 5^. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Prmted on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12^. 

The Roll of Caerlaverock. 

The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by Camille Barr^re. 
**A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
^■^tot on the ground of its being full of horrors ^ for the original author seems to 
he rather ashatned of the technical aspect of his profession^ and is cofntnendably 
reticent as to its details y but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes celfebrcs front the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. . • . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining** — 
Daily Telegraph. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4J, dd, each. 

The ''Secret Out'' Series. 

The Volumes are as follows : 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By Frank Bellew. 300 
■ Illustrations. 



Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
: MER. 200 Illustration?. 

Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 
All from Actual" Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 
• Illustrations. 



Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&c., with fiilly descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing j 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara 
Bellew. Many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or *• White Magic." By 
W. H. CSEBfBR. 300 Engravings. 



X>YCE*S SHAKESPEARE.— \VL 9 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, £^ lor. 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

Edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. A New Edition, being 

the Third, with Mr. Dyce*s Final Corrections. 

*«• This edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857, hut 

Presents a text very materially altered and amended from, beginning to end, with 

a large body of critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Glossary ^ in which the 

language of t lie Poet, his allusions to customs, &*c., are fully explained, 

" THE BEST TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE WHICH HAS YET AP- 
PEARED. Mr. Dyce's edition is a great work, worthy of his reputation, and 
for the present it contains the standard text.^^—TiUBS, 
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In reduced facsimile, small Svo, half Roxburghe, 10s, 6d, 

The First Folio Shakespeare. 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Original! Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. — An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full prospectus will be sent upon application^ 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study 0/ the te.xt of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1622 for half-a-guiftea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive^ 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine coPy of the original, atid will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the studetit than the latter." — ATHSNiBUM. 

Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, i8j. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 

Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after Stothard. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i&r. 

The School of Shakspere. 

Including "The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley," 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ** No- 
body and Somebody," " Histriomastix," "The Prodigal Son," 
"Jack Drum's Entertainement," "A Warning for Fair Women," 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and "Faire Em." 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of .Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by Richard Simpson, 
B.A., Author of " The Philosophy of Shakspere's Sonnets," "The 
Life of Campion," &c. With an Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *is. 6d. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John CAmd^n 
Hotten. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

** Evefi if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larvfood and Hotten' s plums, because the good things are so numerotts as to defy 
th€ fftost wholesale depredation." — Times. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2j, 6d. 

The Smoker 's Text-Book. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted 

Illustrations, *js. 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works ^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

" The editor hat brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sneridan is best known, but a collection eUso of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his princi^l speeches. To these 
is prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it.**— Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, dr. td. 

The Slang Dictionary : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

" We are ^lad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocahulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, arul grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for tht 
student of uinguage and the student of human nature." — Academy. 

Crown 4to, uniform with *' Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 

Illustrations, cloth gilt, lar. (id. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 

** In these transcripts the writer has endeavoured to preserve the thoughts and 
language of Spenser, while presenting the tales in a simple and continuous form. 
The work of one of our greatest poets has not been a^roached in an irreverent 
spirit, nor with ar^ intention of vulgarizing his fictions by relating them, in a. 
Jamiliar and mocking manner — a style too often supposed to be that most attractive 
to the young.** 

Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinte<f, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, £^ gs, 

Stothard's Monumental Effigies of Great 

Britain. With Historical Description and Introduction by John 
Kempe, F. S. a. a New Edition, with a large body of Addidonal 
Notes by John Hewitt. 

. *♦* A few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illuminated 
m gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 
heightened with gold m the very finest style, half-morocco, ;f 15 15J. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gj. 

Stedman 's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" We ought to be thank/ttl to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understandings luith honesty of purpose ^ and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman^ having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks o/ English scholars by these qucUities and by something more ; . . . . 
heis/aith/uly studious^ and discerning."— Sa.tvkdk\ Review. 

Large 8vo, half-Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price gs. 

Stow 's Survey of Lj)ndon. 

Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. dd. 

Swiff s Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of " Gulliver's Travels." 

" The * Tale of a Tub ' is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed^ so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The * Battle of the Books ' is such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation." — Hallam. 

" SwijVs reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he 
had never written either the * Tale of a Tub* or * Gulliver's Travels,* his nanU 
merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity , 
with well-earned honours." — Hazlitt. 



Mr. Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Motlter and 

Rosamond, Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Ckastelard. 

A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 7*. 

Poems and Ballads, 

Fcap. Svo, 9J. 

Notes on ^^Poems and 

Ballads,'* Svo, rs, 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, xdr. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, zof . td. 



Botkwell: 

A Tragedy. Two Vols, crown 
Svo, I2J. (id, 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, dr. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, t2s, 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Note of an English Re- 

publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
sade, Svo, IS, 

A Note on CharlotteBronte. 

Crown Svo, 65, 
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MR, SWINBURNE'S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, qj. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. By Algernon Charles Swinbitrne. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6</. 

RossettVs(lV. M.) Criticism upon Swin- 
burne s ** Poems and Ballads,^'* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *is. 6d. 

Strutfs Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

*^ A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, 50J. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. dd. 

Dr. Syntax 's Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 

Lai^ge post 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

** It would have been a real loss to bibliozraphical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray s habits^ from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave sfiedal value to the sale of his library , and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackera^s 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
Tvritten."— British Quarterly Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, p. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 

dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALUQf 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, i8j. ; Large Paper copies 

(only 50 printed), 36^. 

Cyril Tourneur's Collected Works, 

Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Churton Collins. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7J. dd, 

y. M. W. Turner's Life and Correspond- 
ence, Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By Walter Thorn bury. A New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. With numerous Illustrations 
in colours, facsimiled from Tumer*s original Drawings. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. Four Vols, small 8vo, 30J. 
** Also a New and Cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Small 8vo, doth gilt, with Portrait, 6j. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

A Study. By H. A. Page, Author of **The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey," &c. 

Extract from Preface. — *' The naiure-instinct in Thoreau was so strong 
ihaty as I believe^ it may even do something to aid in the interpretation of certain 
phenomena of so distant a period as the Middle Age. I see a hi fid of real likeness 
between this so-called * Stoic' of America^ with his unaffected love for the slave ^ his 
wonderful empathies and attractions for the lower creatures j his simplicities , 
and his liking for the labour of the hand, and that St. Frdncis whose life has 
recently been made fresh and real to us by the skilful pen of Mrs. OUphant. All I 
claim for Thoreau is a disinterested ana not a onesided and prejudiced hearing.* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. dd* 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By John Times, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7j. 6^. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 

centricUies : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c By John 
Times, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6d, 

Trollope's A Peep Behind the Scenes 

at Rome, By T. Adolphus Trollopb./ 
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One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js, 6d, 

Tom Taylor 's Historical Plays. 

** Clancarty," "Jeanne d'Arc," "'Twixt Axe and Crown," '* The 
Fool's Revenge," "Arkwright's Wife," "Anne Boleyn," "Plot 
and Passion." 
*«* The Plays may also be had separately, at is. each.- 

Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, I2s, 6d, 

Vagabondiana ; 

or. Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation i being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IzAAK Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s, 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

» 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *Js, 6d, 

Wright 's Caricature History of the 

Georges. ( T7ie House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^-. 6^. 

Wright 's History of Caricature and of 

the Grotesque in Art^ Literature^ Sculpture, and Paintinfr^ from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M. A ., F. S. A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F. S. A. 
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